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In consequence of Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
deceive the public, LEA & PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle 
of the Original and Genuine WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears their Signature, thus— 


Leavin, 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and. BLACKWELL, London, and 
Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 











KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. o. K EA TI Ni G'S 
Nearly all children suffer from Worms: if this ? ‘ 
cause of ill-health is suspected do not wait, you can 
with ease cure the child: this remedy is sure to : » ( 0) U G H 
cure, safe to use (has no effect except on Worms), 


easy to take (it is like a sweetmeat). Sold by all ; ; 
Chemists. ‘Tins, 134d.each. Post free, 15 stamps, L Z oe 
e 4 


From KEATING, Chemist, St. Paul's, London, 











TO GET RID OF “Absolutely the best known remedy ever” 
made for 


BLACKBEETLES 
Use the Certain Destroyer— COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
KEATING’S Strongly recomniended by tho most 
POWDER. eminent Doctors. 


Sold everywhere in 6d. and rs. Tins, or free from Nf y 
T. KEATING, Chemist, Lonpon, 7 & 14 Stamps. e TINS ONLY, 1/14 and 2/9. 
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— OLDRIDGES BALM oF COLUMBIA 


(ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS) 


Is the best and only certain remedy evet discovered for Preserving, 
Strengthening, Beautifying, or Restoring the 


HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, 
And Preventing them Turning Grey. 
PRICE 3s. 6d., 6s., and lls. PER BOTTLE. 


Cc. & A. OLDRIDGE, 
22, WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, 


And all Chemists and Perfumers, 
For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a mag- 
nificent head of hair, prevents baldness in mature age, and 
obviates the use of dyes and poisonous restoratives. 
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= a nos In Use in the Highest Circles Half-a-Century. 
Premed ROTH PASS, WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


oe halal x JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 
ufatessa¢f ORIENTAL 
— if TOOTH 
__... PAs a, 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


PeaRLy WHITE AND SounpD TEETH, firm and healthy gums, 80 
— essential to beauty and fragrant breath, are all insured by 
this refined toilet luxury, composed of pure ingredients medically approved. 


It Preserves the Teeth and Gums to Old Age. 


Signature on every Pot of the Gennine. Pots, 1s. 6d.; Double, 2s. 6d. All Chemists. 
PERFECT IN ALL CLIMATES. 


PASSPORT AGENCY OFFICE. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Regulations gratis for obtaining Foreign Office Passports. 


British subjects will save trouble and expense by obtaining their passports through the 
above Agency. No personal attendance necessary. 





Cost of Passport, 2s.; Visas, Various, according to Consulate Charges. 
Fee obtaining Passport, 1s. 6d.; Visas, 1s. each. 


Paok’s Pyrenees, Kellar’s, Leuthold’s, and Ziegler’s Maps. Mayr’s Map of the Tyrol. Harper & Appleton’s Handbook 
to Europe and the East. O’Shea’s Spain and Portugal. 


The latest Editions of Murray’s and Baedeker’s Guides. Experienced Couriers engaged 
on Application. Passport Cases from 1s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 





BRwARD SMITH’S 
RAL SING- 


NEW _CHO 
ING TOP is, without doubt, 
the most wonderful ‘op ever in- 
vented. It plays most 
harmonies, which 


will of the performer without 
= it in any way rs ym 
etsy the motion of the top. It is the most beau an 


’ interesting toy I have ever had to offer. Children 
EDWARD SMITH s NEW SCISSOR SHARPENER, REC. are transported with delight, and may be amused 
Is the wonder of the age. It will put a better edge on a pair of scissors in ten | With it for hours. It is of most simple construction, 
seconds than any grinder can in ten minutes ; anyone can use it, and it will never | and cannot get out of order. 
wear os tee directions are —_ simple, an i: the — a - - - 
required ; it does not wear away the scissors in the least; no house shou. 
without one, Nothing can be worse when you have work to do than a blunt pair of Pricz, in box, with full directions, 2s. $d., 
pay but Lex! — ie of cunding them to a grinder, ead the oe if they will post free. 
come home really sharp, also the certainty that the e ground away to a con- 
siderable extent. and Deshape ruined, kee people put we with them much to Grand Illustrated Catalogue of Toys and Games 
their discomfort. My Scissor Sharpener gets over all this difficulty, and will be} at lowest prices sent post free to any part of the 
found not only useful but a perfect boon. world, 4 stamps. 

In neat box, with full directions, Post Free, 2s. 3d. 
Or the two for 4s. 


Edward Smith, tne city toy shop, 3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.0. 


Just Patented. 
Post Free, as. 3d. 


No more Scissors 
to grind, oh ! 








CAUTION. 


| TO AVOID DECEPTION, buy 
only at the Offices of the 
Company. 


PRICE 


FROM Cuygr Orricz IN THE 


si 4.\. SEWING oa 


Liberal Discount for Oash. and 376 Branches 
in all the 


ON PER principal 
ne 206 wee MACHINES. “= 
With the Option of Purchase. " 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


o 
; ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING, 


EFENNINGS CHILDREN’S POWDERS, 


i For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 


Sold in stamped boxes at 2G aot and 28. 9d. (great saving), with 
BA Sent fost free for 15 stamps. Direct to py FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /vee copy. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONOBITIS. 


FENNINGS’ 
LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL? 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, os 
Sold in at d. and 


: ALFRED FENNINGS, 
é 





BROKEN!! 
we DIAMOND CEMENT. 


Securely & neatly mends 


CHINA, GLASS. 
CABINET WORK, 


\\\\ FANCY ARTICLES 


Of every description. 





Price 1s., of all Chemists. 
Post free for 1s. 2d. 


SoLE PROPRIETORS— 


BARCLAY & SONS, 95, Farringdon 8t., London. 








FIVE GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICKS 
BAKING 


FOR PASTRY. PUDDINGS ,TEA-CAKES | 
AND WHOLESOME BREAD. | 





POWDER | 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER 


Most agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed 
Fruits. Sold by all Grocers and Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. 
Packets, and 64. and 1s. Tins. 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS] 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the 
Oure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
en incidental to Females. 

















6° & 1? Sold Everywhere 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 








“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


| CLARKE'S | 


"WORLD FAMED 





|BLOOD MIXTURE. 


ts warranted to cleanse the he blood from all impurities, from |; 


whatever Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Bl F Diseases, i its gg! are marvellous, 
Thousands of testimonials In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in cases fs times the quan , 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
DRUG OOMPANY, LINOOLN. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
HE excruciating tye yy yee 
saliey snd cured in few days by thal 
Fipy Yequire  esiaatilies Gating their , and are 
Pik pm be the disease attacking any viel past. 
Bold by all Chemists, at 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


8 excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for hag a ae Bilious and Liver ho | 
toes of Ape Drowsin Giddiness, Spasms, and 
Disorders of the Fe Ramee ; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted, 


pe eee, & Pills are qresiiont, removing 
the cndache #0 very prevalen Lag ~ hy 


Phnpite, end mot Bight Nerv of the Bkin, and give a Leslee 
tioon thee complexion, - 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 134d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 





at Is, 14d, and 2s, 9d. per box: 
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“ LearRneD, Cuatty, Usrror.”—Atheneum. 


“HAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NoTEs AND QUERIES.’ ” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 





Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I., IZ., III., IV., V., and VI. 
sri xTe SH RIE S. 


Norges AND ‘QueRizs contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of 


Interest on the following Subjects : ; 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton— 
The Elective and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne 
Boleyn—Scottish Titles—Burial-place of Edmund, Duke 
of Somerset—Elizabeth, Queen of Robert Bruce—Bond- 
men in England—Serfdom in Scotland —Grahame, 
Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter—Abbotsford in 
1825—Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 1417— 
Knox's “History of the Reformation’’—Good Friday 
and Easter Sunday, temp. Charles II.—The Jews in 
England in the Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the 
Execution of Charles I,—The Fitz and Stewarts. 


Biography. 


T. Allington—William Roy—Caspar Hauser—Charles 
Owen of Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of 
William Penn— William, Abbot of Ramsey—A.H. Rowan 
—George Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh— Matthew 
Smith, the first. Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford 
—dJames Sayers, the Caricaturist—Jeremiah Horrox. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 


Shakespeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works 
—Milton’s ‘“L’Allegro’’— Unpublished Letter of 
Macaulay—‘' Histoire des Médecins”—Juifs Anciens et 
Modernes—Earle’s “‘ Philology of the English Tongue ” 
—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson and Mrs, 
Turton—“‘ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains ”"—Chap- 
Books—Lord Byron in Scotland—Welsh Language— 
Unpublished Letter of John Wesley—The Works of 
Thomas Fuller—The Welsh Testament—Burns’s Ode 
on the American Civil War—Opus Questionum divi 
Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘ The Pilgrim’sProgress” 
Mong my of the Press, 1824-1874—Books Written 
by Mrs. Olivia Serres: ‘‘ The Book. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-Lore. 


Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills— 
Eggsand Dronkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions 
—Hydrophobia prevented—Handkerchief thrown on 
Suicide’s Coffin—Ladies and Lionesses—The Seven 
Whistlers. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 


The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—“‘ The Irish 
Brigade”—Thomas Decker—Mrs. Siddons a Sculptor—— 
Bar! ’s Lines on Dean Ireland—Browning’s ‘‘ Lost 
Leader”—The Lord Chamberlain’s Inspection of Plays 
—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. —Goethe— 
Shelley—Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Australian 
—Charles I. as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suckling 
— Oxfordshire Christmas Miracle- Play — Christmas 
Mummers in Dorsetshire—Dante and his Translators— 
The Christian Year. 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 


**You know who the Critics are”—‘‘ You may put it in 
wd eye and see none the worse for it”—Called Home— 

od’s Church and the Devil’s Chapel—Unaccustomed as 
Iam to public speaking—Tout vient & point—Wise after 
the event—La Parole a été donnée a l‘homme—Robbing 
Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies the Means—The 
English seemes a Foole and is a Foole. 





Philology. 


Carr—Carse—Heel Taps—“ Bloody’’—Spurring—Norfor 
Than—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms— a 
Provincialisms — Quadragesimalis—S. v. Z.— 

Words compared with the Icelandic—Gingham—The 
Termination Y in Place-names—Calomel—Yeux—Cameo 
—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shaddongate—Shak- 
speare’s Name. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 


The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms— 
Hungary—Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies 
--The Arms of Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English 
Sees—Bar Sinister—Strawbe: Leaves on Coronets— 
Byron Arms—F, E. R. T. in the Savoy Arms—Seal of 
Prince of Livonia—The Templars and Hospitallers, 


Fine Arts, 


Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—Italian 
Works of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
Miss Day : Mrs. Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate 
—Various Paintings and Engravings. 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 


Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesias- 
tical Vestments—Funeral Garlands—The Cistercians— 
** Prester John” and the Arms of the See of Chichester— 
Penance in the Church of England—Laud’s Service Buik 
—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard at Rome—St. Cuthbert’s 
Burial-place—Old Northern English MS. Psalter—Ber- 
Regis Church—Sacred Vessels—A Roman Catholic Visita- 
tion in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George’s Lofte—Regis- 
trum Sacrum Batavianum—Communion Tokens—Fast- 
ing Communion in the Church of England—The Title 
of Reverend— Consecration of Church Plate—‘ Defender 
of the Faith ’’—The “‘ Breeches” Bible. 


Classical Subjects. 


The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology 
—Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets— 
Medieval and Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur 
in disco—Catullus : “* Hoc ut dixit”—‘' Sandon” (Horace) 
—Cicero—Lucus a non Lucendo. 


Topography. 


Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American 
States—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History 
—The Yardley Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington 
—Travelling in Italy Forty Years ago—The Equestrian 
Statue in Hyde Park— urian Localities : Scotland— 
The Sacred Lotus—St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row. 


Drama | Miscellaneous. 


Christian Names—Pillar og Mer bm Chains and 
Irons—George III. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats— 
The Waterloo and Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a 
healthy Profession—Unlawful Games of the Middle Ages 
—Itinerant Empirics—Sunday Newspapers—Gipsies— 
The Wordsworth— Double Returns in Parliamentary 
Elections—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spiritual 
Apparitions—The “‘ Dial” System of Telegraphy—Pro- 
fessor Becker’s ‘‘ Gallus”—Skating Literature—Cricket 
—London Companies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of 
the Olden Time—Gunpowder Plot—Baths in the Middle 
Ages—The Little Summer—Whitsuntide—Michaelmas— 
Christmas Contrasts. 





PusLisHED BY JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wetuneton Street, Stranv, Lonpon, W.C. 
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THE REVISED EDITIONS OF 


Bradshaw’s Illustrated Continental Handbooks 


FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 





8. d. 
BELGIUM AND THE RHINE, including Ten Days in HOLLAND, with Maps, Plans, &c. 5 0 
FRANCE, with Maps, Plans, &c. ‘an aan = ied ies sa ae Ree a] ae 
GERMANY, North and South, with Maps, Plans, &. ... <i be or bea 5 0 
ITALY, North and South, with Mups, Plans, &c. ... = ie ca eis oa 7 6 
SPAIN, by Dr. Cuarnock, F.S.A., with Maps, Plans, &c. ' ins tin 7 6 
SWITZERLAND, with Maps, Plans, &c. ae an ee rf ee eis soa wa 2s 
THE TYROL, or Notes for Travellers in the Tyrol and Vorarlberg, with Illustrations, Maps, &o. 3 6 
NORMANDY AND THE CHANNEL ISLANDS _ese.. ve ve wee ne w 1 6 
BRITTANY, with a complete Itinerary and Guide to all the objects of Interest, with Maps, Cloth 3 6 
BRADSHAW’S COMPLETE GUIDE through PARIS and its Environs, with Map 
and numerous Steel Engravings ... »-» Cloth 6 
Ditto ditto in Paper Cover, without Illustrations co 'e © 
BRADSHAW'S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS, convenient for the pocket. Bound 
in Cloth “a ‘a eet ee Pon sak tis om ied ban .» each 1 O 


Brapsnaw’s Anglo-French. | BrapsHaw’s Anglo-Italian. 
Brapsnaw’s Anglo-German. Barapssaw’s Anglo-Spanish. 








May be had at all the Railway Bookstalls. 


BRADSHAW’'S 
ILLUSTRATED 


HANDBOOK FOR TOURISTS 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


IN FOUR SECTIONS (1s. each), or complete in cloth case, 5s. 6d.; each Section forming a complete 
HANDBOOK, with Steel-Engraved Illustrations, and Maps or THE Merropo.is, THE ENVIRONS OF 
London, and Plans of the Cities of Livrrpoon, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, SHEFFIELD, Hutt, EDINBURGH, 
Gtascow, Dustin, &c.; Tourists Mars of the Istx oF WiGHT, IsLB oF MAN, and CHANNEL IsLanps, NortH 
Wates, the ENetisn Lake District, Taz Lakes or Scornanp, &., and complete Map of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


London: W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Albert Square. 


SULPHOLINE PEPPER'S 
LOTION. QUININE & IRON 


A CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES. FOR GAINING STRENGTH, TONIC, 


_ There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to “ oe Rouses and develops the nervous energies, enriches the 
line” in a few days, and commence to fade away. Ordi-| blood, promotes appetite, dispels languor and depression, 
nary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish| fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific remedy for 
as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders, how-| neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and wasting 
ever deeply rooted, *‘ Sulpholine” will successfully attack.| diseases, etc. The whole frame is greatly eee eee by 
It destroys the animalcules which cause these unsightly,| Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, and the 
irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, | constitution greatly strengthened. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 
healthy skin. ‘“‘Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most] Sold by Chemists everywhere. Insist upon having Pepper's 
Chemists. Bottles, 2s. 9d. Tonic. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest and best. In a few days it gradually deepens gray or white hair to a perfectly natural shade. Recom- 
mended for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. Lockyer’s surpasses the effect of costly washes. 
1s. 6d, Sold everywhere. 
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LAMPLOUGHS. 2. 
woes PYRETIC 


Sickness, Indigestion, Prickly 


Heat, Measles, Feverish Colds, Scarlet and other 
Fevers, Smallpox, and all Cutaneous Eruptions. 
Sha: * 


A Systematic Course Prevents and Gures obstinate Gostiveness. 
NOTICE MY NAME AND TRADE MARK. 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s, 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUCGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 








"Dublin, its; Operte, its; Paris, iy} Phaauiphen, 76) Fort, | PAINTED AND STAINED GLASS 


din, 1865 ; 
1878 ; and numerous other 


FOR 
IMPERISHABLE _TESSELATED and) Staircase Mindows, Door Panels, Window 
Blinds, Memorial Mindows, etc. 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 





combining decorative and economical substitute vente ge! 

and thet pentane coverings. MAW and Co.'s pattern 

pat yl nat ay ers of the day, arte te cial designs 
y 


“fiso at Maw and Co.'s tendons Age Agents “Ww. "Brsuarson and! GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


a. 
SONS, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, Traf: 


MAW & CO,, BENTHALL WORKS, ——e 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


STEPHEN’S 
WRITING & COPYING INKS 


fAarking Ink for Linen 


ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 














SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


WW EE PONS Seas 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, have gained an almost 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


During a period of nearly Firry Years they have been used most extensively as a Family Medicine, 
og having found them a simple and safe remedy, and one needful to be kept always 
at han 

These Pills are purely by ag being entirely free from eas 4 or any other Mineral, 
and those who may not hitherto have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a 
trial. 

Recommended for Disorders of the Heap, CuEest, Bowe s, Liver, and Kipngys }; also in peeacey pane Sorgs, 
and all Skin Disgzases—these Pills being a direct Purifier of the Blood. In Boxes, 74d, 1s. 144d., and 2s. Od., by 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


And sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on pais of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. Sold by all Chemists at Home 
and Abroad. 








TRAD E_ MARK (RECISTER 



































6 ADVERTISEMENTS, 


R & WILSONS 
NEW SEWING MACHINES 


Obtained the ONLY ‘GRAND PRIZE” awarded to Sewing 
Machines at the late Paris Exhibition. 






















the Market for FAMILY USE and all Grades 
a t@ of MANUFACTURING in Cloth or Leather. 
ip # Prices from £4 10s. 5 per cent. off for Cash. 
4 Macurnes supplied on the H1rz System. 


‘9 WHEELER and tm QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.0. 


WILSON’S 139, REGENT STREET, W. 
LONDON OFFICES) 49, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 8.E. 














Remarkable % Reward!! 


'Disappearance!! Purity, Health, and 
| Of all Dirt = Perfect 
I'rom everything * Satisfaction 


By using cr By its regular 
Daily use. 


ExtractofSoap 


Ss | 
WRICH? 
BY THE EWTIRE Qa. i FROM 


MEDICAL SeaQuest FEVERS, SMALL POX) 


PROFESSION. Cor <onpo® D 


SCARLATINA. 
A Sy os: 
AA SHOCARSNEKTESS SOE 
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JENIFER. 


BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER-CUDLIP). 





CHAPTER XV. A GENEROUS CAT. 


? THE journey up to London the day 
following that unsuccessful attempt Jenifer 
i had made to restore Jack entirely to his 
{ mother, was a doleful and weary one to 
} old Mrs. Ray. 

° It was not only that she was leaving the 
' home of her whole married life for ever 
} 

i 


he 


| probably, but she was leaving it under 
| circumstances that were peculiarly painful 
If she had been going forth from 
{ it in poverty and disappointment, and still 
j had the right to mourn for it “as its 
mistress,” it would have been lessgalling and 
‘hard for her. But Effie monopolised the 
luxury of the lament of ownership entirely 
| to herself. 

| “Jenifer, do get your mother to start 
the very minute the waggonette comes 
round,” she said, coming restlessly into 
Jenifer’s room. “I want to see the 
house cleared before I take my last leave 
\) of it. Isn’t it awful for me to lose my own 
|| home, and have to go back to my sister’s 
| house, when I’m such a young wife, little 
I more than a bride still! Hugh was just 
saying he can imagine nothing more 


a 








pathetic and touching than the situation, 
and he pays me the compliment of saying 
om I play my hard part very grace- 
ully.” 

\ “TI must confess I’ve been thinking 

‘, taore about the way my poor mother bears 
<f and endures these changes,” Jenifer said, 
j), keeping back her tears, and strangling 


ii 
} 


; a sigh. 
| «"That’s the worst of you, Jenny,” 
Kitie said calmly, shutting a portmanteau 
which Jenifer was packing, and seating 
herself on it. 
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you fidget and fuss about your packing, to 
be sure; mine was all done yesterday ; 
Flora and I never have a fuss at the last 
when we're travelling.” 

Jenifer strapped her portmanteau, and 
held her peace. 

“T hear the waggonette ; do get your 
mother away without any scene; scenes | 
destroy my nerves, and if I break down 
what will become of Hugh? He has no 
one to consult or help him in any way but 
me. His mother gives herself up to 
grieving about Jack’s stupidity, and you f 
seem to think Hugh ought to have remained 
unmarried all his life. Oh, don’t dawdle \ 
so, Jenny ; it’s so unkind and selfish when 
you know how much I want to get the, 
house cleared.” 

With every nerve strung up to its } 
highest tension, Jenifer went with a steady 
stepand aquietface totake her motheraway. 
Hubert, to cover his own natural agitation, 
was rushing about giving confused orders, ¢ 
and the two or three servants who were 
left were crying. But poor Jenny did not # 
dare to be either agitated or tearful. She 
had her work to do. 

“Come, mother darling !” 

There was no verbal response from old 
Mrs. Ray to her daughter’s address. But 


she got up from her chair and came out 
from her room at once. Effie could not } 
complain of any undue fuss ordelay. The jj 
widow walked swiftly through the ~hall, 
looking neither to the right nor the left, 
giving her hand to each of the servants as 
she passed. Without a word she got into 
the waggonette, and as it turned “to take 
her to the station, she threw back her deep { 
crape veil and took one long, wistful, 
hungry look back at the old home. 

“We shall never see it again, Jenny ; 
we're driven out of it for ever,” she 
baie coi 
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And Jenifer had only this comfort to 
offer her mother : 

“ Another home will be a happier one 
than Moor Royal for us now.” 

Jenifer could hardly tell whether she 
was glad or sorry when they reached the 
station to find Mr. Boldero there waiting 
to see them off. It gave her a sense of 
support and sympathy to see him settling 
her mother in the carriage, and arranging 
around her all the comforts and luxuries 
that were necessaries to her on the long 
journey. It gave her something more, 
and that was a sense of boundless gratitude 
when he said : 

“T happened to be in towna day or two 
ago, and having heard from Mrs. Jervoise 
that you wanted lodgings within easy dis- 
tance of the potent Madame Voglio, I 
ventured to secure some that you can 
have, if you like, in Upper Hamilton 
Place ; at any rate, it will be better for you 
to go to them to-night than to go to an 
hotel, and if you don’t like them on trial, 
you can still look for others. This is the 
address,” 

‘They must be cheap, Mr. Boldero,” 
Jenifer said earnestly. ‘I am going to be 
so expensive in the matter of lessons that 
we must economise in lodgings.” 

“ They are cheap,” he assured her; and 
then he went on to say that their lodging 
with the mistress of the house would be a 
boon to her. 

“‘T happen to know that you will be 
doing a good woman a great service by 
taking these lodgings. She is a gentle- 
woman, and she has had more than her 
share of suffering and sorrow. She has 
been a mother, and is now childless.” 

‘‘T know what it is to lose children,” 
Mrs. Ray said weepingly. 

“ No, no, madam, you do not; you have 
your children left to you,” 

“To love aud forgive while you can,” 
Jenifer put in ardently, backing up Mr. 
Boldero’s words with all the force of her 
young loving spirit. 

But old Mrs, Ray was suffering from 
the throes of contending emotions, and 
could not be merciful. 

“ Let me depart in peace,” she sobbed, 
breaking down at last. “ Let me go hence, 
and be no more seen.” 

“ Jenny,” Mr. Boldero said, calling her 
by the pet, household, familiar name for 
the first time, ‘may I write to you, and 
will you write to me?” 

“ As often as you like.” 

“JT knew you would answer in that 





spirit. Here come the others. Heaven 
bless you, Jenny! Trust Mrs. Hatton, your 
landlady. She’s a good woman, and she 
knows how much it is to me that you 
should be happy, under her roof or 
wherever you are. Halloa! here’s Edge- 
cumb,” 

His tones were not exactly those of 
pleased surprise. Captain Edgecumb came 
up by the side of Mrs. Hubert Ray with 
an air about him of belonging to the party, 
which gave Mr. Boldero novel sensations. 
Was it for this—to see a careless debonair 
young fellow slip into the nearest place by 
Jenifer—that he, Mr. Boldero, was holding 
back till he could come forward with 
honour ? 

A light, ringing voice roused him from 
an unpleasant reverie. 

“Mr. Boldero, you’re the one person I 
was pining to see before I left, but I find 
I have to pine in vain for most things; 
therefore I’m both surprised and glad to 
see you here. 
rid of Moor Royal altogether yet. Now, 
can’t you manage to accommodate someone 
with it—someone who will pay a good 
rent without tellivg everyone that we're 
letting the place? I’ve no sentiment about 
it, you know. Moor Royal is by way of 
being a white elephant to me. Do, like a 
good man, get rid of Moor Royal and put 
money in our purse.” 

“Effie, youre talking nonsense,” her 
husband whispered angrily. 

“ Jenifer and you always say I am talk- 
ing nonsense when I tell the truth,” she 
laughed out dauntlessly; and then she 
took a graceful leave of those on the plat- 
form, and got in unruffled to the carriage. 
The railway officials tell to this day the 
story of how gracefully she went away, 
and how pluckily she bore the ruin that 
was partly of her own making. 

In the confusion at the last moment, 
Effie had managed easily, and apparently 
unintentionally, to slip into another car- 
riage than the one in which old Mrs. Ray 
and Jenifer were already settled. She 
had invited Captain Edgecumb to follow 
her—invited him with one of her most 
artistically-rendered winning smiles ; and 
he had disregarded the invitation, and got 
himself into the carriage with Jenifer and 
her mother. 

It was only a trifle, but it was one of 
those trifles which Mrs. Hubert Ray could 
not bring herself to regard as being light as 
air. In very truth, she did not at all dislike 
the prospect of being thrown upon her 
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husband’s sole companionship throughout 
the whole length of the journey; but she did 
not desire that he should believe her tobe 
satisfied with this prospect. An uneasy 
sense pervaded her that he might get to 
think that they were to take each other 
for granted, and be perfectly satisfied with 
the arrangement. She recalled some of 
Flora’s counsels. Flora had always told 
her that it wasn’t wise to let a husband 
feel that his society was all-sufficient. 

“Tf you once do that you may be stuck 
down in any cheap and convenient hole 
in which he may find it easy to bury 
himself for a time,” the astute Flora had 
said. 

In her innermost heart Effie did not sus- 
pect, much less accuse, her husband of any 
such ignominious design against her. She 
had to confess that Hubert was really very 
liberal and tolerant to her caprices and 
cravings for society, And in her inner- 
most heart, it may be added, she liked her 
husband’s society better than that of any 
of the many men she knew. 

At the same time, she liked homage. 
And as Captain Edgecumb had once offered 
it to her freely, it seemed to her an unpar- 
donable affront that he should prefer the 
companionship of “dreary old Mrs. Ray 


Not that Effie wanted to detach Captain 
Edgecumb from Jenifer if he were already 
attached in ever so slight a way. But it 
seemed to her that they ought to subordi- 
nate their own feelings and attachments to 
her will and pleasure. Then if she liked 
—as she would like—to smile upon them, 
she would still occupy the graceful and 
powerful position. 

Meantime, while she was arranging, and 
rearranging, aud disarranging fanciful situa- 
tions, Captain Edgecumb was dealing man- 
fully with realities and facts. 

“Miss Ray,” he began, when old Mrs. 
Ray had sunk into a deep siumber from 
sheer nerve fatigue, “you can’t suppose 
for « moment that I am here by accident 
to-day.” 

“T thought your going up with us a 
very happy accident.” 

“ Not atall; it’s a deep-laid plan between 
my mother, my sisters, and myself that I 
should go up now, and introduce them to 
you in a few days—if your mother and you 
will permit me to do so.” 

“You mustn’t make them a social snare 
to me,” poor Jenifer said, feeling, as she 
spoke, that she already belonged to the 


“T hope they may help you,” he said 
rather nervously. ‘ My eldest sister is a 
pupil of Madame Voglio’s——” 

Jenifer listened with intense interest. 

“She may be of use to you; she’s a good- 
hearted, strongly prejudiced kind of girl, 
but she’s fond of me, and if she can help 
you she will.” 

“ A fellow pupil; perhaps we may come 
out together,” Jenifer said indifferently. 

“ Perhaps so. I don’t know much about 
such matters ; I’m an awful oaf, in fact,” 
Captain Edgecumb said hurriedly. Then 
he added: “ But oaf as I am, you will let 
me see you sometimes, and you will let my 
sisters call on you, and try to know you, 
won't you ?” 

“Ah, you don’t know, or you don’t 
realise, what an unimportant person I am,” 
Jenifer said, half laughing at his eagerness. 
* Let your sisters get to know me without 
any pressure from you.” 

“And until you know my sisters you 
will let me call on you sometimes?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t know. ‘Calling’ will probably 
be a thing of the past with us,” Jenifer said. 
“Tm not regretting the fact, I’m only 
stating it. Ishall be always at work. I 
don’t mean to recognise a single social 
obligation that will interfere with study. 
Still, if when I’m at work, you like to 
come and see my mother, I think I may 
promise for her that she will be glad to see 

ou.” 

“T shall prove but a poor substitute for 
my daughter,” Mrs. Ray said abstractedly. 
“* At my time of life to have to encounter 
changes of every kind is a hard thing; 
strange faces will be about me, be- 
wildering me, and making me feel that 
Iam merely a poor old homeless waif and 
stray.” 

“All the more reason that you should 
welcome one face that won’t be strange 
whenever that face will show itself at our 
lodgings,” Jenifer said pleasantly. “Do 
you know, I’ve an idea that our lodgings 
will be very homelike. Mr. Boldero knows 
and likes the landlady, so there will be a 
link between us at once.” 

“ Will the landlady be the link between 
you and Mr. Boldero, or Mr. Boldero the 
link between you and the landlady ?” Cap- 
tain Edgecumb asked, suffering a qualm of 
jealousy to render him spiteful for a moment 
or two. 

“They'll both be links, and I shall be one 
between them ; in fact we shall be a perfect 





chain,” Jenifer laughed. ‘ Oh, mother, a 
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fixed idea has come into my head. You 
heard the way Mr. Boldero spoke of Mrs. 
Hutton ; she may be the past romance of his 
life. I feel convinced that she is, and our 
being there will give him the opportunity 
of seeing a great deal of her, and of teaching 
old love to wake again.” 

“What idle imaginings, Jenny,” her 
mother said reprovingly. > 

“T hope they’re not idle,” Captain Edge- 
cumb muttered to Jenifer; and then in a 
still lower tone he went on to tell her that 
he should feel considerably more at rest 
if he could believe that Mr. Boldero would 
frequent their lodgings for the sole purpose 
of seeing their landlady. “But, to my 
sorrow, I give him credit for better taste,” 
he added significantly. 

“You mean that you believe he will 
come to see me,” Jenifer forced herself to 
say. ‘I won't tell you whether I wish he 
would or not ; but I'll tell you that I don’t 
think he will.” Then she remembered 
what Effie had said to her about the 
favourable chance which she would have 
on the journey up, of “ bringing Captain 
Edgecumb to the point,” and she longed 
to tell him that she had compared herself 
to a cat and him to a mouse. 

Over and over again he reverted to the 
subject of his mother and sisters, and 
though Jenifer would not allow herself to 
evince the slightest interest in them, for fear 
of that interest being misconstrued, he 
persisted in giving her little bits of informa- 
tion about them, and making rapid bold 
sketches of their ways and characters in a 
manner that showed her he was anxious 
she should understand them. 

“My father isn’t what is called a 
fashionable doctor; he’s a regular old- 
fashioned type of ‘good families’’ physician ; 
they’ve lived in Chelsea for the last thirty 
years, and my mother thinks that the real 
region of the blest is the one in which she 
lives.” 

“ That's lucky, as she lives there,” Jenifer 
said. 

‘Jt is for her; but the belief, pressed to 
its bitter end, makes her a little doubtful 
of everyone who’s outside the magic circle. 
Mayfair is too fast and worldly for her ; the 
suburbs she holds to be wild and doubtful ; 
in fact, she thinks all rightly-constituted 
people ought to take houses in the squares 
around her.” 

Jenifer thought that Mrs. Edgecumb must 
be a disagreeable, narrow-minded woman, 
but she did not feel impelled to preach a 
crusade against prejudice and intolerance. 





“My eldest sister, Isabel, married last 
year. Did I ever tell you about it?” he asked 
after a long silence, during which Mrs. Ray 
had fallen asleep, and Jenifer’s thoughts 
had travelled toilfully over the events of 
the last few months. 

“TI don’t remember your ever saying 
anything about any of your family till 
to-day.” 

“No! Well, I’ve often wanted to speak 
of my sisters, but I was afraid of boring 
you. NowI want you to know them, so 
I shall risk the possibility of your finding 
me a little tedious. Isabel is my favourite 
sister. She has married a very clever 
fellow; he’s a journalist and a dramatic 
writer. By the way, you must have seen 
notices of his last play, ‘‘ Audacity.” It 
made a tremendous hit, and he struck oil 
with it to a considerable extent.” 

Jenifer thought she had seen notices of 
“ Audacity,” but could not be quite sure. 

*“* My mother wanted Isabel to marry my 
father’s partner, and live a second edition 
of her own life, but Bell preferred adven- 
turing with Archibald Campbell, and she 
has been rewarded. He was poor enough 
when they married, and now, after this 
short time, she tells me they’re quite as 
well off as she ever wishes to be. Hers is a 
very jolly house. I hope you'll like going 
there.” 

Jenifer left this remark unanswered ; 
and after a prolonged silence she effectually 
changed the subject by saying: 

“Let me lend you a book? Yes, do. 
I’m afraid that our talking will wake 
mother again, and it will be such a blessing 
if she can get two or three hours’ sleep.” 
Then she pressed a book into. his unwilling 
hand, and settled herself cosily in a corner 
with another. Against his own desire she 
would spare and protect the mouse. 





ALONG THE SILVER STREAK. 
PART VIIL 

ALL Arromanches turned out to witness 
our departure—all the resident population 
that is ; the shopkeepers, who deal mostly 
in sand-shoes, in spades and buckets for 
children—and why young England should 
always use a spade with a grip for the 
hand, while infant France prefers the long 
straight-handled variety, is one of those 
minute differences the root of which 
perhaps lies deep in national character— 
but anyhow, the dealers in spades and 
buckets, and work-baskets with “ Arro- 
manches ” embroidered in red worsted on 
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their sides, were all deeply interested in 
our departure. And with these there 
were the fisher wives and daughters, and 
the female population generally, with the 
bonnie brown-eyed girls, and the mothers 
exuberant in form, at the head of whom is 
the stout and jolly dame who supplies the 
hotel and the town generally with fish, 
and who, in virtue of this official connection 
with our party, became as it were the 
herald and guide-general of the affair, 
explaining to the rest of the townspeople 
the affinities and relationships of the 
whole party. 

Last night a thunderstorm broke over 
the place, with grand masses of black 
clouds, bringing out the little town in its 
nook, the dark cliffs, the gleaming sands, 
and the foaming sea in lurid light and por- 
tentous shade; but this morning all is 
crisp and calm, with light fleecy clouds in 
the deep blue sky, and a sun that smiles 
and dimples in pure light-heartedness. A 
morning this in which it is enjoined upon 
all the world to feel light-hearted, under 
penalty of complete disaccord with all sur- 
roundings. For all about—in cottage and 
hamlet, in the fields where the corn is 
ripening for the harvest, and on the roads 
where sometimes we meet a team of great 
strong horses with melodiously-tinkling 
bells upon their arched necks—everything 
seems full of the joy and pleasure of 
existence, of the delight of breathing and 
living in this sunny perfumed air, yes, and 
even of working where sun and sky are 
fellow-labourers, and where people can 
sing at their work as they do in the 
villages, where the young people are already 
beginning to sing the pleasures of the 
approaching harvest. 

Voila la Saint Jean passée, 
Le mois d’Aoftt est approchant, 
Ov les gargons des villages 
S’en vont la gerbe battant. 
Ho! batteux, battons la gerbe, 
Compagnons joyeusement ! 

Our road takes us through a pleasant 
land of pasture and cornfield, with some- 
times a stream crossing the road, and 
every now and then a village and an old 
church among the trees. And after a while 
we come to the little river Seulles, and 
follow its course down the rich valley; and 
presently, through an opening in the low 
spreading hills, we come in sight of 
Courseulles and the sea again. 

At Courseulles we must breakfast in 
sight of the oyster parcs from which we 
derived the most delicious part of the meal. 

Our old squire grows quite young again 





over his oysters and chablis, and begins to 
tell his stories of the palmy days of the 
Second Empire, and of the merry days he 
had in Paris, with his old comrade, the 
Count de St. Pol, and that reminds him: 
Where is the young Count de St. Pol, 
and how is it we have not seen him lately? 
a question which comes upon Hilda and 
myself with a rather chilly feeling. We 
had almost forgotten the count, and now 
there comes another reminder of the un- 
pleasant episode with which he is connected. 
This is in the form of a huge pair of curling 
horns and the coal-black nose of a Pyrenean 
sheep which appears over the edge of the 
table as we sit at breakfast in the open air, 
and presently we hear the bang of a 
tambourine and the shrill piping note of a 
tin whistle, as two brown and dusty men 
with ragged garments and big leather 
wallets make their appearance, with the 
gipsy girl and the second sheep close 
behind. The men are rather clamorous 
in their demand for backsheesh, and 
directed their attentions especially to 
Hilda ; making signs of intelligence, and 
as it were of secret understanding with 
her, to her great annoyance and indigna- 
tion. 

I jumped up to send the men off, but 
Madame la Directrice interfered in their 
behalf. 

“Let us have one little performance,” 
she cried. “They are so amusing, those 
beasts, when they stand upon their hind 
legs ;” and she threw the men a small 
silver coin, which they picked up and 
examined with some contempt. 

But they had been promised, said one of 
the men, speaking in his nasal patois, 
fifty francs by the young English lady 
there, pointing to Hilda, when they saw 
her last by the old abbey of Cérisy. 

‘*How dare you say so?” cried Hilda 
indignantly. 

“ Why, this is a case of blackmail,” said 
the director ; “‘ it demands the interference 
of the authorities. We will tell our host 
to fetch the gendarmes.” 

“No,” cried Tom, “I object to the 
gendarmes, who put everything down in 
those confounded note-books ; perhaps they 
have got my name down as itis. Let us 
deal with these rascals ourselves.” 

At the sight of Tom and myself adyanc- 
ing with warlike intentions, the men 
sheered off sullenly, muttering many 
threats, while the more valiant sheep pro- 
tected their retreat by menacing us with 
their horns. The girl remained behind, 
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and when her companions shouted to her 
to come on, she threw herself on her knees 
before Hilda. 

‘¢ Mademoiselle,” she cried, sobbing, 
“you look kind and good; will you save 
me from these men, who do nothing but 
beat and ill-treat me? They have been 
worse than ever since the day I showed 
your friend where to find you, and I am 
sure they will kill me now.” “ 

*‘ Don’t be afraid, little one,” said Hilda, 
taking her hand kindly ; “no one shall take 
you away against your will.” 

‘“‘ Unless indeed,” interposed the director, 
“unless one of these men is her father. 
We can’t dispute parental authority, you 
know.” 

“Qh no, monsieur,” cried the girl, “I 
am not of their country at all. They 
bought me for a few sous of my father, 
promising to teach me a trade, but they 
have taught me nothing.” 

“That might be a binding contract, how- 
ever,” said the director, “ but still, if there 
has been ill-treatment ”’—snapping his 
fingers—“ that for the contract. The child 
looks docile and intelligent. Stéphanie, 
my angel, wilt thou take her for thy little 
maid ?” 

Stéphanie shrugged her shoulders ex- 
pressively. 

‘“‘T have not the time, mon cher, to super- 
intend her education.” 

The girl brightened up at this, for she 
had evidently fixed upon Hilda as her pro- 
tectress, and looked askance at Madame la 
Directrice. 

‘‘ Mademoiselle,” she faltered, “I do 
not think I am fit to be a femme de 
chambre. I would be an artiste, like my 
mother. I can dance; I can sing a little. 
Let me follow in your train, mademoiselle, 
and perhaps I can amuse you a little some- 
times.” 

Since the days of his youth, Tom 
declares, when he projected a private 
Punch and Judy show for his own 
amusement, he has conceived of nothing 
so refreshingly naif as the plan of this 
brown gipsy child. 

In her eyes, Hilda was a great lady, 
with her yacht and her troops of followers, 
among whom the poor saltimbanque 
might find a place for the amusement 
of a spare moment. But Hilda was 
touched and yet embarrassed by the girl’s 
appeal. 

“How can I make your future, my 
child,” she said, “when my own is so 
uncertain ?” 





‘‘ Speak for me, monsieur,” said the girl, 
appealing to me. “ Mademoiselle will 
refuse you nothing.” 

‘What do you say?” I asked of Hilda 
in a whisper. “Shall we adopt the 
child ?” 

“Oh, if Icould! I should dearly like 
to,” replied Hilda, ‘ But what would he 
say ?”—“ he,” no doubt, being the redoubt- 
able Mr. Chancellor. 

“ Well, leave it to me,” I said. “Tom 
and I will arrange matters, only Justine 
must take care of her.” 

Tom’s skill in a bargain stood us in good 
stead on this occasion, for we thought it 
best to come to an arrangement with the 
Pyrenean shepherds, who, when they found 
that the little girl was in question, 
demanded extravagant sums for her release. 
Finally, however, we beat them down to 
fifty francs, the very sum they had demanded 
as hush-money. The tambourine was 
thrown into the bargain, and Tom, em- 
boldened by success, was going on to make 
a bid for the sheep, but this I put a stop 
to; for apart from the inconvenience of 
travelling about with a couple of curly- 
horned sheep of fighting propensities, it 
would certainly be wrong to deprive the 
men of their means of livelihood. For 
our Pyreneans would certainly soon drink 
out the purchase-money of their flock, 
and then would be left as a scourge upon 
the country, for certainly there was the 
making of bandits in these truculent 
fellows. 

“You have paid money for me. Oh, 
you were wrong to give anything to those 
wicked fellows!” cried our little ward— 
her name was Zamora, by the way, a name 
I remembered once to have heard called 
by gipsies across a river with a sound 
wonderfully pathetic and tender, and the 
name had dwelt in my memory ever 
since. And here was the real Zamora at 
last—a regular little gipsy, to whom both 
Tom and myself at once took a wonderful 
liking. 

We took her to see Contango in his 
stable, when the gipsy nature of the child 
burst forth in her delight in the horse, his 
satin coat, and powerful frame. The dream 
of her life, she acknowledged with glitter- 
ing eyes, was to ride a horse like that, 
bare-backed, round some arena—she, all in 
spangles and diaphanous muslin, to dash 
through hoop after hoop amid the madden- 
ing plaudits of the crowd. 

The girl acted the scene with such fire 
and life that Tom involuntarily cried 
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“Houpe Ji!” as she gathered herself 
together for each daring spring. 

“Hang it, Frank!” cried Tom at last, 
“put your money in a circus, and bring 
out our little Zamora as the flying 
wonder.” 

The child looked at us eagerly, full of 
enthusiasm, and then she saw, or fancied 
she saw, that we were laughing at her, and 
her eyes filled with tears and her lip 
quivered. 

“ Zamora,” I cried, “ you shall follow 
the bent of your talent. Come, we will 
find some kind master for you who will 
teach you all the mysteries of the manége. 
You shall ride three horses at once—six if 
you like.” 

Zamora seized my hand and kissed it 
gratefully. 

“Bat I should have liked you for a 
master,” she sighed. Those other masters, 
indeed, from whom we had delivered the 
child, had been so cruel! Zamora could 
show the marks of the stripes they had 
given her upon her shoulders. ‘“ Ah, they 
were wicked men, and they bore no good- 
will to monsieur !” 

Zamora knew that the pair had been 
employed by M. de St. Pol, after he 
had received that blow, to follow me and 
trace all my movements. And they had 
followed the trail as far as Arromanches, but 
there they had been deceived by the talk of 
the fishermen, who had reported that the 
yacht had sailed for “Suthanton” with 
her whole party. And the count, informed 
of the sailing of the yacht, had concluded 
that I was running away from him, and 
had started for England at once to 
pursue his revenge, and he was probably 
running after the Sea Mew at this present 
moment. 

We laughed heartily, Tom and I, over 
this happy contretemps. There was the 
possibility, indeed, of De St. Pol meeting 
with Mr. Chancellor and somehow bringing 
him into the quarrel ; but this was a bare 
possibility hardly worth consideration. 
For it would certainly be against the code 
of honour to bring a lady’s name into the 
dispute. The count would no doubt 
seek some other mode of revenge—pro- 
bably by passing upon me some public 
insult that would almost compel me to 
fight him. 

However, we had nothing to do in the 
matter but to wait events. And in the 
meantime Wyvern was in search of us, 
anxious to get the party together for a 
start. Wyvern was rather excited by the 





immediate prospect of meeting his chief, 
and he had prepared a kind of muster-roll 
_ the whole party ready to lay before 
im. 

“Chancellor will be sure to want to 
know who everybody is,” Wyvern ex- 
plained apologetically. ‘You see I have 
got a column here for the purpose. I’ve 
got you down, Tom, here as ‘ Miss Chud- 
leigh’s cousin ;’ and your friend—I’m afraid 
I’ve made rather a muddle of his name— 
‘Lam’ something.” 

‘“« Put down my real name, please, if you 
must put it down,” I interposed. “ The 
other was just a purser’s name. Put down, 
‘Mr. Frank Lyme, of Lyme.’” 

“Hallo!” cried Wyvern, “that makes 
rather more of a muddle of it, doesn’t it ? 
You see, I send the chief a weekly return of 
his guests, and I’m sure I put Lam some- 
thing down, and he’Jl have it to show 
against me if there’s any mistake. But 
never mind, here goes ; let him find it out— 
‘Mr. Lyme, of Lyme, friend of Miss 
Chudleigh’s cousin ’—eh ?” 

In one way or another Mr. Wyvern got his 
list completed, and had the satisfaction of 
finding his muster complete at the railway- 
station. Tom had undertaken to drive 
Contango by the direct road some ten 
miles to Caen, taking Justine and Zamora 
as companions. But the rest of us pre- 
ferred the railway, quite a toy-line recently 
opened, with stations at all the little 
watering-places on the coast. Berniéres 
comes first, with its fine church-tower and 
tall graceful spire; then St. Aubin—a 
favourite saint this with the Normans. 
We can reckon up seven St. Aubins in their 
country. St. Germain, however, heads the 
poll with thirteen villages owning his 
sway, while St. Georges is a good third, 
and the rest are nowhere. As to what 
Albinus had done, or what Germanus, to 
make them thus respected, no one 
seems to be informed. Our director dis- 
cards the saints altogether with a com- 
temptuous wave of the hand. But Si. 
Aubin-by-the-Sea is nice because the houses 
are ranged close to the sands, and people can 
pop out of their own doors and into the sea 
without further ceremony. Then comes 
Lagrune, with another tall spire a good 
deal battered and disfigured, and after this 
Luc-sur-Mer, the most popular and lively 
of all these little bathing-places. But 
these places are all just now in full enjoy- 
ment of the benefits of the season, the 
sands dotted with bathers, with chairs, 
with tents, with gay umbrellas—and every- 
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thing to be seen to the best advantage from 
the railway, especially from the tops of the 
cars, which are utilised for outside pas- 
sengers. A pleasing novelty this last, and 
yet not a novelty so much as a revival, 
for on our English railroads we had out- 
side passengers to start with, after the 
model of the stage-coach, till some of these 
were decapitated in passing under bridges. 
But here there are no bridges to fear— 
nothing to give alarm overhead; but a 
pleasant smiling plain all about, and 
a level crossing here and there, where 
a woman signals our approach upon a 
horn. 

The railway turns inland by Douvres, 
and passes close by the locally-famous 
chapel of La Déliverande, whence every 
year pilgrims flock in crowds, whole 
parishes sometimes marching thither in 
procession, with the curé at the head, to 
visit a famous image of the Virgin. But 
the church is almost new, and is sur- 
rounded by various buildings of a con- 
ventual character, all new and in excellent 
repair, and therefore not exciting much 
interest among us. But the venera- 
tion of the people for the site is not an 
affair of to-day, but dates from ages far 
remote, from the days of Saint Regnobert, 
one of the earliest Christian missionaries 
in these parts, at a time when Rome was 
still mistress of the world ; and even then, 
no doubt, the worthy Regnobert only 
hallowed to Christian use a site already 
dear to popular superstition. 

The railway winds quietly into Caen 
without affording us any general view of 
the city, and at the station we find our- 
selves the centre of quite a crowd of well- 
dressed people drawn up to receive us. It 
is our director, however, who is the object 
of this ovation, our director—quite trans- 
formed by the occasion—distributing bows, 
salutes, pressure of the hand, in every 
direction, while his wife is equally the 
centre of all kinds of flattering attentions. 
Of all people our director is most welcome 
at Caen at this moment, for the whole 
place is in high féte with its Concours 
Régional ; its exposition, its public ban- 
quets, and private entertainments ; and in 
all of these, as the representative of his 
“ Bureau,” will our director be in the 
greatest request. Our whole party, too, is 
illumined by the radiance that shines upon 
our director. It is a happy occasion for 
cementing the cordiality which should 
unite two great and friendly nations, whose 
only rivalry should be in the path of a 





beneficent progress. And the visit of the 
distinguished Mr. Chancellor and his party 
is another proof of the friendship that 
binds the two countries. 

“Has Mr. Chancellor then arrived?” is 
asked with some anxiety. 

“Well, no, not yet; but his yacht has 
been signalled at the mouth of the river. 
It will take two hours, perhaps, to make 
the intermediate transit.” 

“We have just two hours,” I said, turn- 
ing to Hilda; “two hours in which our 
fate must be decided. Let us get away 
from this crowd, and spend the last two 
hours together.” 

It was not difficult to get away from the 
rest, and we wandered away from the 
station, at haphazard, towards the town. 
All the streets presented a gay and holiday 
aspect—the houses festooned with flags, 
and the shop-windows dressed out with 
the most attractive wares. All this had 
been going on for weeks and weeks, and 
yet nobody seemed tired of it; the flags 
fluttered just as gaily, the people made 
holiday just as freely—with a severe eye to 
business all the time—as if this were the 
first day of rejoicing. But altogether there 
was so much noise and hubbub, that we 
could hardly hear ourselves speak ; and so, 
following the slope of the ground, we made 
our way out of the town and towards the 
meadows by the river. Turning one way 
we found the meadows occupied by a horse- 
show, a circus, and the outbuildings of the 
exposition, but in the other direction there 
was comparative quiet, with solemn reaches 
of the river passing out into the country, 
among avenues of stately trees, while 
cheerful country-houses, with gay gardens, 
brightened up the scene. Behind us 
stretched the city of Caen with its long 
line of spires set agaiusc the evening sky, 
the Conqueror’s church mounting guard at 
one end, and his consort Matilda’s at the 
other. The soft tinkle of bells came 
pleasantly over the meadows, with the 
murmur of voices and the neighing and 
whinnying of horses from the shows close 
by, and the shrill cries and laughter of 
children at play. 

We sat down upon a bench under the 
trees, Hilda seating herself at the end of 
the bench, so as to leave a space between us 
—just as the whole length of Caen divides 
William the Conqueror from his faithful 
Matilda. It is true that I did not feel 
like the conqueror at all, but rather as one 
defeated. Hilda looked nervously at her 
watch ; already half an hour had passed. 
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The Sea Mew was now steaming up the 
river, I could see her in the mind’s eye 
dashing along between the long avenues of 
trees, setting all the fishing-boats dancing 
and twirling with the swell she raised in 
passing, while her owner paced the deck 
impatiently and urged “full speed.” The 
thought was maddening. 

“ Hilda,” I cried, “ Iam not going to stop 
here to see that fellow claim you as his 
property. If you don’t make up your 
mind in ten minutes to take me, and 
throw Chancellor over, I shall go right 
away somewhere.” 

‘Listen, Frank,” said Hilda, giving me 
an appealing glance. ‘Have a little 
patience and wait. I own that I dread 
this meeting. I have tried hard to do 
my duty, and drive you out of my heart, 
but I am not strong enough. It is a 
humiliating confession,” and Hilda knit 
her brows, “but there it is. Only he must 
decide.” 

“My darling Hilda,” I cried, and the 
space between us had now come to a 
vanishing point, “if you are of a mind to 
have me, there is nothing in the world that 
can come between us.” 

‘Oh yes, indeed there is, Frank,” cried 
Hilda, putting back my arm that had 
begun to encircle her waist; “plenty of 
things may come between us. A whole 
peck of family troubles come between us. 
But listen, Frank, I have written to Mr. 
Chancellor.” 

“T know you are always writing to him,” 
I replied savagely. 

“ But this time, Frank,” continued Hilda 
gently, “it was a letter that I am afraid 
must have hurt him very much. I told 
him about you—he knew a little about you 
before—just that there had been such a 
person. But this time I told him all. That 
you had been my first and my only love, 
and that I could never, never forget you. 
No, Frank, you mustn’t take advantage of 
this confession, which has been wrung from 
me by circumstances, for I still belong to 
somebody else, till he releases me from my 
promise.” 

Hilda was resolute upon this point, she 
would not forfeit her word to Mr. Chan- 
cellor, or allow me any of a lover’s privi- 
leges till he had absolved her. And Hilda 
confessed that she feared his influence 
would be too strong upon her, and that he 
would talk her over and carry everything 
his own way after all. As we were talking 
we heard the shrill whistle of a steamer, 
that was no doubt just entering the basin. 





It must be the Sea Mew by that long 
dolorous shriek, that the French boats 
could not come near in the way of sound 
and shrillness, 

Hilda turned pale as she made me hurry 
towards the town, but half-way across the 
prairies we met Wyvern hurrying to meet 
us. 

“The Sea Mew has arrived,” he cried, 
“but no Chancellor. However, her master 
has brought a despatch for you that will 
no doubt account for Chancellor’s absence. 
But I assure you that our French friends 
are very much excited about it. They will 
have it that Chancellor, being a member 
of the Administration, is prevented from 
coming over by national jealousy. Per- 
haps there is something to be said for that 
view, but it must not be countenanced, 
you understand.” And with that Wyvern 
hurried. off to talk to the préfet, whom he 
recognised in the distance. 

Meantime Hilda had devoured her letter, 
and at the end of it gave me a gentle 
pressure on the arm. 

“ He has forgiven me, Frank,” she said, 
‘but not quite freely. You may read the 
second sheet of the letter, for it is about 
business matters,” 

I read as follows, the writing being very 
neat and firm : 

“T have spared no pains, no expense, as 
you are aware, to make you happy. The 
Sea Mew I bought principally for your 
amusement, although, as you know, I don’t 
personally care for the sea. I did not 
grudge all this, but still I think I have 
cause to complain. The yacht is still at 
your disposal, however, for the present, 
but as I shall try to sell her at once, before 
the season is over, you must not complain 
if she is suddenly recalled. Of course I 
can’t do anything more in your brother’s 
business, the probable odium to be en- 
countered in providing in the public service 
for such a worthless person is too serious 
to be encountered, except for the sake of 
one very near and dear. But the purchase 
of the Combe Chudleigh property is so 
nearly completed that I cannot now recede, 
although the possession of the estate will 
be, in some respects, painful. However, it 
affords me the satisfaction of assuring you 
that you and your father are welcome to 
remain there till you find a suitable abode 
elsewhere.” 

There was a mixture of assumed benevo- 
lence and genuine rancour about this 
letter, that was rather amusing. But 
Hilda looked very grave over it, after the 
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first feeling of thankfulness had passed 
over. 

“You will repent, Frank,” she cried, 
“when you have heard all I have to tell 
you.” 

Hilda began with the death of her aunt, 
Miss Chudleigh, our dear old friend of 
Weymouth. A few days before, the old 
lady had sent for her and told her how 
she had disposed of her property. 

* And you and Frank can marry and be 
happy upon my money. I had much 
rather that, than that it should ran down 
the gutters after Redmond.” 

And thus the property was tied up so 
that she could not touch the principal. 
And Hilda had intended that, somehow, 
I should be informed of her aunt’s benevo- 
lent intentions, when she heard the report 
of my having married the Indian princess. 
At that time, too, had occurred her father’s 
collapse, when he was obliged to leave 
Combe Chudleigh, and to take to economical 
living in London. And then Redmond, 
whose extravagance had ruined the old 
squire, in his straits for money had resorted 
to some questionable practices in raising 
-loans, and had been threatened with a 
criminal prosecution. Mr. Chancellor, 
however, had arranged matters with the 
creditors, who had agreed to take an 
assignment of Hilda’s income, excepting 
some two hundred a year she retained for 
pocket-money—an assignment for ten years, 
Mr. Chancellor having generously acceded 
to this disposal of the fortune of his future 
wife. It was over these papers that Hilda 
had been so engrossed with Mr. Wyvern, 
when we rejoined the yacht at Port. It 
was all settled now, and Redmond was 
personally safe, but his prospects of 
public employment were at an end, very 
much to the advantage of the public, as I 
thought. 

“And this poor little two hundred a 
year of mine,” said Hilda, ‘is all we shall 
have to depend upon, for I don’t suppose 
you have made your fortune abroad, have 
you, Frank ?” 

I could truthfully reply that I had not 
made my fortune, indeed I had lost half 
the little capital I started with, in tea-plant- 
ing out in India. But then the other half 
was still intact, and I told Hilda that would 
be something to start with, and we had 
youth and health on our side, and working 
together surely we could make some kind 
of mark in the world. 

“ Well, I am willing to try, Frank,” said 
Hilda cheerfully, “if you are. Only it 





strikes me that our holiday ought to end 
here, and that we ought. to begin this 
work, whatever it is to be, as soon as 
possible,” 

Of course it was out of the question to 
accept Mr. Chancellor’s offer of the loan 
of the Sea Mew till he could sell her. 
But I had a plan of my own about that, 
which I only wanted Tom’s help to carry 


r out. 


And as we walked up the Rue St. Jean 
towards the hotel, we met Tom driving 
Contango, and a good deal embarrassed, 
for he had not been able to find us out, 
and Zamora attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion, from her outlandish appearance and 
vivid gestures. But having deposited his 
feminine charge at the hotel, and attended to 
Contango’scomfortatthe stables, Tom wasall 
ready to execute my commission, which was 
no other than to purchase the Sea Mewas she 
stood, or floated rather, with all her fittings 
and belongings. And Tom soon found out 
from the master what price he thought the 
yacht was fairly worth, and then he tele- 
graphed an offer to Mr. Chancellor, some- 
what below this amount. The reply came 
in a few hours. It was an acceptance of 
the offer, provided the money was deposited 
at Rothschild’s within twenty-four hours. 
There was no difficulty about this, so that 
the yacht was now mine to all intents and 
purposes. 

But as Tom came back from his last 
journey to the port about the yacht, he 
took me aside, with a grave look upon his 
face. 

“Frank, who came across in the Sea 
Mew, with Mr. Chancellor’s permission, 
can you guess? Why, the Count de St. 
Pol. I met the man just now.” 





ABOUT BANK NOTES. 





Everypopy knows that a bank-note is 
an unconditional promise to pay the bearer 
a certain sum of money on demand. Every- 
body, too, is familiar with the advertise- 
ments regarding lost notes, that they have 
been stopped at the bank; and few, perhaps, 
would think of disputing the power of the 
issuers to act upon such notification, 
although the question was raiséd and 
disposed of long ago. 

We have often heard Mr. Hume credited 
with having settled the matter by obtaining 
payment of a stopped note, through simply 
threatening to proclaim that the Bank of 
England had stopped payment. The tale 
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is but an example of the fondness for 
making new stories out of old ones. In 
Hume’s time, it would have taken more 
than the economist’s asseveration to con- 
vince people that the Bank of England 
wanted the wherewithal to satisfy all 
claimants. The story really dates from 
the early days of the famous corporation, 
before the reputation of the Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street was so firmly 
established, that “ as safe as the bank ” had 
become a proverbial phrase. As told by 
Mr. Francis, in his History of the Bank 
of England, it runs thus : The chief clerk of 
a London bank departed for Holland, with 
twenty thousand pounds’ worth of Bank 
of England notes belonging to his em- 
ployers. Unable to ite his plunder 
himself, he sold the notes to a Jew. Every 
publicity was given to the theft, the 
numbers of the notes were advertised far 
and wide, but for half a year nothing was 
heard of the lost property. Then the 
purchaser boldly presented himself with 
the whole of the spoil, and demanded 
payment, which was curtly refused on the 
ground that the notes had been stolen, and 
payment of them stopped by the owners. 
Thereupon the Jew proceeded to the 
Exchange and informed the merchants 
congregated there, that the Bank of England 
refused to honour its own notes, showing 
the notes to corroborate his story. He 
declared they had been remitted to him 
from Holland, and as he was known to 
| have extensive transactions in that quarter, 
credence was given to his statement. He 
then announced his intention of advertising 
the suspension of the bank. The news was 
carried to the directors, and they, after a 
brief consultation, sent a messenger to 
inform the holder of the notes that they 
were ready to give him gold for them. 

The story may be true, but we have our 
doubts, for in 1724, and again in 1731, the 
Postmaster-General directed all persons 
sending bank-notes by post to write their 
names upon them, and add upon the face 
of each note: “Upon notice that the mail 
is robbed, stop payment at the bank until 
further advice from——,” directions that 
would scarcely have been given, unless that 
official had supposed the bank could refuse 
to pay notes so endorsed. In 1758 the 
mail was robbed of a number of bank-notes. 
One of them the thief changed at the post- 
office at Hatfield, at which place he then 
procured a post-chaise and four horses, and 
so took the road, getting rid of the rest of 
his booty at the several stages of his journey. 





The owner of the notes duly notified the 
bank of his trouble, and when they came 
back to that establishment, Mr. Rice, the 
cashier, stopped them, and declined to pay 
the holders. Finding remonstrances of no 
avail, they went to the Court of King’s 
Bench for redress, and after very learned 
pleadings on both sides, the judges pro- 
nounced that any person paying a valuable 
consideration for a bank-note payable to 
bearer in a fair course of business, had 
an undoubted right to recover the money 
from the bank. 

In 1764, we find it written: “ One of 
the bank-notes stolen some time ago from 
Lord Harrington was stopped at the bank, 
and the person who brought it; but being 
a man of character, he was released and 
the money paid.” After this one would 
suppose that notes presented by a firm 
of such character as Messrs. Jones, Loyd 
and Co. would have been accepted without 
demur. Not so, however. When, in 
May, 1826, those eminent bankers paid a 
number of notes into their account at the 
Bank of England, the latter refused to 
give the firm credit for one particular note, 
on the plea that it was one of two of 
which a stockbroker had been robbed; a 
fact of which the bank had been notified 
by the police, and requested to detain 
either note on presentation. The directors, 
therefore, insisted upon keeping the note 
in their possession, relying apparently on 
the courts having declared that if a note 
were lost by felony, fraud, or accident, no 
property in it passed to the thief or finder, 
or any other person having a knowledge 
of the circumstances, who did not receive 
it in the customary way of business. The 
stolen note had been paid in to Messrs. 
Jones, Loyd and Co. by a French gentle- 
man of undoubted respectability, and not 
being inclined to submit to the loss, the 
great private bankers instituted a suit 
against the Bank of England. At the 
hearing Lord Tenterden told the jury the 
only question they had to consider was 
whether the note had been obtained by 
the holders according to the usual method 
of dealing in the place where it was 
printed, and the twelve good men and 
true found it had been so obtained, and 
judgment was given in favour of Jones, 
Loyd and Co. 

A hundred and thirty years ago Bank of 
England notes were not appreciated abroad. 
Had they been readily negotiable beyond 
the seas, Sylvanus Urban would not have 
had to record that, in June, 1751, there 
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came by the French mail, under cover to 
Messrs. Fuller and Honeywood, bank-notes 
amounting to two thousand nine hundred 
pounds. ‘Though nothing was wrote 
with them, it appeared that they were taken 
by the French in 1745, in a Dutch vessel, 
and were the property of persons here and 
in Holland, who had advertised them a 


reward of fifteen pounds per cent., and no | 


questions.” Even fifteen per cent. and no 
troublesome enquiries could not bring about 
the restoration to a disconsolate London 
shopkeeper of a bank-note, which was lost 
by his son while passing through Duke’s 
Court, St. Martin’s. The careless lad 
carried the note in his hand, and stopping 
to play with two goats, “ belonging to the 
Muse ”—meaning the Mews, we suppose— 
one of the playful creatures nibbled the 
note out of his hand, and swallowed it—a 
clear case of “eating money.” Not so 
utterly irretrievable was the misfortune of 
a Bristolian who a year or two back lost a 
couple of fifty-pound notes. His wife was 
inspired with the happy thought of search- 
ing the ashes in the dining-room grate, and 
found some particles of tinder which, sub- 
mitted to a microscope, were ascertained 
to contain the numbers and traces of the 
water-mark of the notes. The ashes were 
sent to London, and subjected to further 
examination there, and the bank made 
good the hundred pounds. 

On one occasion the bank proved much 
too accommodating for its own interests. 
Somewhere about the year 1740, one of its 
own directors, a man of wealth, and of 
unimpeachable honour, bought an estate for 
thirty thousand pounds, and for con- 
venience sake obtained a note for that 
amount. On returning home, just as he 
was about to put it under lock and key, 
he was called out of the room, and placed 
the note on the mantelpiece. On coming 
back a few minutes later no note was to 
be seen. No one had entered the room in 
his absence, and after an anxious search 
he came to the conclusion that the precious 
bit of paper had fallen into the fire, and 
been consumed. Haurrying off to Thread- 
needle Street, he told his colleagues what 
had happened, and they gave him a second 
note upon his undertaking to restore the 
lost one if it should come again into his 
hands, and in case of its being presented 
by anybody else, repay the amount to the 
bank. Thirty years afterwards, when he had 
long been dead, and his estate distributed 
among his heirs, the supposed non-existent 
note turned up at the bank counter, 





where it was presented for payment. All 
explanations of the circumstances con- 
nected with it were lost upon the presentee 
—the note had come to him from abroad 
in the course of business, and it must be 
honoured without delay. There being no 
help for it, he was paid the thirty thousand 
pounds. Application was made to the 
representatives of the defunct director to 
refund the money, but they promptly dis- 
claimed their liability, and the bank per- 
force had to put up with the loss. The 
story goes that it was discovered (how or 
when we are not informed) that the 
builder employed to pull down the dead 
man’s house, preparatory to rearing a new 
one on the site, had found the note in a 
crevice of the chimney, and kept it and 
his own counsel until he thought it was 
safe to reap the reward of his patience and 
unscrupulousness, and so become a rich 
man at a stroke. 

The above story is not to be dismissed 
as incredible on the score of the unlikeli- 
hood of the original possessor of the thirty 
thousand pound note, or bank-bill, display- 
ing such heedlessness in its disposal. The 
executors of Sir Robert Burdett found no 
less than twohundred and seventy thousand 
pounds’ worth of bank-notes scattered here 
and there about his house, some slipped 
into bundles of old papers, some between 
the leaves of books, without a memorandum 
anywhere to apprise them of the existence 
of such valuables, much less of their 
whereabouts. A little better advised were 
the executors of the gentleman who left 
behind him a scrap of paper marked 
‘Seven hundred pounds in Till,” although 
they failed to interpret its meaning until 
they had disposed of all the dead man’s 
belongings. Then one of them recollected 
that his library had contained a folio 
edition of Tillotson’s Sermons, and won- 
dered if “Till” had any reference to it. 
The books had been sold to a bookseller, 
who luckily had not found a customer for 
them, although he had sent them on 
approval to a gentleman at Cambridge, 
who had returned them as not answer- 
ing his expectations. The executor bought 
the Tillotson back again, and going 
carefully through the volumes, recovered 
notes to the amount of seven hundred 
pounds. 

The watchman of a factory at New 
Haven, America, afforded the administra- 
tors of his estate no clue whatever as to 
the hiding-place of the savings of which 
they believed him to have died possessed. 
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Overhauling his clothes, preparatory to 
selling them by auction, one of them threw 
an old overcoat aside, when a dirty piece 
of cloth dropped out of one of the pockets. 
On examination this was found to be 
wrapped round a large cartridge shell, 
within which lay notes of eighteen hundred 
dollars value, which but for a mere chance 
might have unexpectedly enriched a pur- 
chaser of secondhand clothing. No one 
belonging to De Quincy would have been 
surprised at his pockets being furnished in 
the same fashion, the opium-eater was so 
incorrigibly careless where money was con- 
cerned. One night he knocked up a friend 
at an unconscionable hour, to inform him 
that it was absolutely necessary he should 
be provided at once with the sum of seven 
shillings and sixpence. Mistaking the dis- 
turbed one’s astonishment for distrust, De 
Quincy hastened to explain that he had a 
document in his possession, the transfer- 
ence of which to his friend’s care would 
probably obviate his hesitation to accommo- 
date him, and then, after much rum- 
maging in his pockets, and fetching a 
miscellany of small articles out of them, 
he produced a crumpled piece of paper 
which he tendered as security. It was a 
fifty-pound note, and it was his friend’s 
impression that if he had taken it in ex- 
change for the three half-crowns, De 
Quincy would never have reminded him 
of the transaction, and he shrewdly sus- 
pected that before troubling him De 
Quincy had been trying to negotiate the 
exchange at a series of shops, and had 
failed only through scepticism as to the 
genuineness of the note on the part of the 
shopkeepers. 

Some sixty years since a Bankof England 
five-pound note was paid into a Liverpool 
merchant’s office in the ordinary course of 
business. On holding it up to the light to 
test its genuineness, the cashier saw some 
faint red marks upon it. Examining them 
closely, he traced some half-effaced words 
between the printed lines and upon the 
margin of the note, written apparently in 
blood. After a long and minute scrutiny, 
he made out the words: “If this note 
should fall into the hands of John Dean of 
Longhill, near Carlisle, he will learn hereby 
that his brother is languishing a prisoner 
in Algiers.” The merchant immediately 
communicated with Mr. Dean, and he lost 
no time in bringing the matter before 
the Government. Enquiries were set 
on foot, and the unfortunate man discovered 
and ransomed. He had been a slave to 








the Dey of Algiers for eleven years, 
when the message he had traced with a 
splinter of wood dipped in his own blood, 
reached the Liverpool counting - house. 
Liberty, however, came too late; the 
privations and hardships of the galleys 
had sapped his strength, and although he 
was brought home to England, it was but 
to die. 

Strangely endorsed notes have, from time 
to time, found their way back to the Bank 
of England. An American journalist pro- 
fesses to have seen a number of such 
curiosities in the possession of a gentleman 
who had been in the service of the bank for 
many years. On the back of a ten-pound 
note, issued in 1809, was written : 

** Ah! who can tell, with clear account, 
The ebbing of the glass ; 
When all its sands are diamond sparks, 
That glitter as they pass ? 

And this is the last—this poor rag! It 
glitteredforaninstant, and then—— Hush, 
my soul! Begone, thou vain regret! I 
have sowed, and I must reap!” Ona five- 
pound note was inscribed : ‘Good-bye, thou 
tantalising child of the Threadneedle 
Dame! Thou payest the first debt I have 
honestly paid for a year—a debt for a few 
poor luxuries furnished to miserable Me in 
prison! Go, tell to the world that though 
hand join in hand, the transgressor shall 
not go unpunished.” On another note was 
written: ‘Did the world ever know a 
man to be blessed in the inheritance of 
princely fortune, I wonder? This ten- 
pound note is the last of thousands of the 
same denomination left me by a father 
who had slaved all his life to win the store. 
Go, miserable remnant, and with this 
parting I begin the world anew! God give 
me strength to help myself.” 

We are not inclined to dispute the 
genuineness of the above, but we cannot 
imagine that our American friend copied 
them from the originals, the rules 
of the Bank of England regarding 
returned notes hardly admitting any clerk 
to appropriate such things. Our doubts 
in this respect are strengthened by the 
statement that the first note put in the 
journalist’s hands was one for a thousand 
pounds, bearing the protest: “ My health 
having failed, and my body shattered like 
an old hulk, by long and close imprison- 
ment in the land of my fathers, and my 
oppressors being determined to deprive 
me either of property or life, I here- 
with submit to robbery to protect myself 
from murder, in the hope that I may yet 
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live to bring the calumniators to justice.— 
CocHRANE.” But, writing in 1861, the 
gallant hero who wrecked his fortunes on 
the treacherous sea of politics, brings his 
autobiography of a seaman to an end thus: 
“ Amongst the curiosities shown to visitors 
of the Bank of England, there was, and no 
doubt is still, a thousand pound bank-note, 
number eight thousand two hundred and 
two, dated the 28th June, 1815, on the 
back of which are endorsed the following 
words : My health having suffered by long 
and close confinement, and my oppressors 
being resolved to deprive me of property 
or life, I submit to robbery to protect my- 
self from murder, in the hope that Ishall live 
to bring the delinquents to justice.—Signed, 
CocHRANE, King’s Bench Prison, July 3, 
1815. This is the reward bestowed on me 
by a ministerial faction, memorable only 
for its political corruption. With that pro- 
test I close this book.” 


LEGEND OF THE ROCK-BUOY BELL. 


‘*THoUv hast done nought but ill on earth,” sadly the 
angel said, 

‘*Thou hast given thine evil passions rein,and followed 
where’er they led; 


“Thou hast profaned the talents that Heaven in 
mercy gave, 

And lived as man had never a God, and earth had 
never a grave. 


* And worst and blackest of it all, from honour’s 
fair white way, 

From the paths of peace and purity, thou hast led 
young feet astray !” 


Shivering *neath the stern hard truth, the sin- 
stained spirit bowed. 

**Ts there no place for penitence? 
cried aloud. 


‘*Thave no plea for pardon. 
strength and pride. 

Only—it was for sinners our Saviour said He 
died.” 


No hope?” it 


I have done with 


There was a pause in all around, as the mighty Name 
was spoken, 

There was a pause at the judgment seat, a pause by 
the angel broken. 


“In His name who is Love and Mercy—the name 
never sought in vain. 

Thou may’st win to the great white throne at last, 
by the road of patient pain. 


** Where over the sweep of the great North Sea, the 
bell at the rock-buoy swings, 

Where under St. Hilda’s Towers grey, for the 
mariner’s guide it rings. 

**Go, deepen its solemn warning—go, join thine own 
sad wail 

To the shrill appealing cry it makes in the teeth of 
the rising gale. 

*“Thou hast led thy kin to evil—go, warn thy kin 
from death, 

When the wild winds wake, and the deep seas break, 
and the fog veils all beneath. 

**Tell them of storm and tempest, and in calm and 
sunshine say ; 

Though the noontide’s high, the night is nigh, in 
peace, as in peril, pray !” 





Thankfully and meekly, the soul its sentence 
heard, 

Thankfully and meekly, it went at the angel’s 
word, 


And as the changing seasons their ordered hours 


keep, 

Whether in beautiful Whitby Bay, the ripples laugh 
and leap; 

Whether the surf calls threateningly, mid the 
boulders on the Scar, 


Or the rollers gather, and heave, and crash over the 
- harbour bar ; 


Whether the fierce nor’-easter summons the storms 
that rest, 

Where Kettleness holds gloomy ward, or Saltwick 
rears her crest ; 


Whether the “‘cruel crawling” mist hides reef and 
rock from sight, 

While the barque drives on to ruin, in the depth of 
the winter’s night ; 

Always the toll of the rock-bell, through shadow and 
shine will steal ; 

Always the spirit’s pitiful cry blends with its warn- 
ing peal. 

Ye, who safe on the rock-bound coast, hearken its 
solemn toll ; 

Pray for the storm-tossed mariners, pray for the 
sinful Soul ! 





A PLAIN GIRL. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


Mr. LANGLEY was tying his cravat 
before the glass, and meditating rather 
grimly on the future. The immediate 
future was Mrs. Willing’s party, where, 
as he perfectly knew, he was anxiously 
expected at that very moment. The more 
distant future was vague, with the curious 
sudden blankness of a prospect abruptly 
blotted out. For weeks he had shaped 
that prospect in his mind, had dwelt on its 
details, had travelled towards it with defi- 
nite purpose, anf now in an hour it had 
vanished. He knew exactly what Mrs. 
Willing’s party would be like, and it was 
the dreariest of certainties ; but, neverthe- 
less, he was going to it. He was going 
onwards to the future, too, and he did not 
know what that would be like, but its 
uncertainty was just us dreary. 

That. very afternoon, if he had been 
questioned concerning his plans, and if he 
had chosen to reply, he would have said 
that he intended to marry Miss Willing. 
Miss Willing herself had been contem- 
plating much the same picture of the 
future, but while Mr. Langley’s vision was 
glittering with golden splendour, hers was 
flushed with rose-colour. She saw a senti- 
mental paradise, where Mr. Philip Langley 
was eternally to adore Mrs. Philip Langley, 
while envious women were to gnash their 
teeth outside. The rose-coloured vision 
still swam before Miss Willing’s eyes, but 
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Mr. Langley’s golden prospects had faded 
to the duliest grey. 

Money was absolutely needful to convert 
such dreams into reality, and Mr. Langley 
had so little that the amount of his fortune 
always seemed to him ridiculous. Miss 
Willing, however, was an heiress. It is 
true that he had always understood that 
her mother and she had but a limited 
income till she should be of age, though as 
that involved no long delay he had not 
troubled himself about the matter. That 
afternoon he had learned that an uncle 
had the property, and though it must come 
to her ultimately, she would not succeed 
to it till after his death.. He received the 
unwelcome news with a slight, significant 
compression of his lips. It might not have 
been final. Uncles are occasionally old 
and infirm, and sometimes even actually 
dying ; but in this case the subject of the 
lady’s prospects had been introduced by 
the fact that this particular uncle was 
paying a visit in the neighbourhood, and 
just as the talk was finished, a man strolled 
along the opposite pavement. 

“* Why, there is Willing !” his informant 
exclaimed, pointing to the passer-by. 

Mr. Langley could only see his back, 
but it was not an encouraging back. He 
looked at it gravely and calmly, the com- 
pressed lips relaxed into a, scarcely percep- 
tible smile of self-congratulation, and he 
began to speak of something else with easy 
indifference. But in that moment he had 
recoiled from a precipice. 

And now, while he stood, tying his 
cravat, and surveying himself with a kind 
of melancholy interest, the faint smile 
came back as he realised the narrowness 
of his escape. Until the uncle died it 
seemed that Miss Willing would have very 
little, and of course the uncle would not 
die. People died of love—at least, so people 
said; Mr. Langley was hardly prepared 
to affirm it—but he was quite sure that 
they occasionally lived out of sheer spite ; 
and, if ever he had seen a maliciously 
unpromising back, it was Mr. Willing’s. 
Rose would be poor for years, and, re- 
flecting thus, Mr. Langley exchanged 
meaning glances with his reflection in the 
glass, 

His only interest in the matter now was 
how to get out of it—gracefully, if pos- 
sible, but, at any rate, swiftly and decidedly. 
To look back was as distasteful as to look 
forward. Heiress-hunting was not an ideal 
occupation at the best, but if the stake 
were large, and the heiress shy of her 


as 





suitors, it might be exciting enough, and 
even confer a kind of glory on the success- 
ful hunter. In this case, however, Miss 
Willing had been rather too ready to yield, 
and the value of the prize had been 
greatly exaggerated. He looked back 
contemptuously on his easy conquest, 
and only hoped that the disappointed 
heiress would not reverse the parts and 
hunt him. 

Marrying money! It was still his one 
idea, but he saw clearly that the only 
thing which could give it any dignity would 
be marrying a great deal of money. To 
marry a little would be idiotic as well as 
ignoble. It would be like the miserable 
beings in old witch stories, who invariably 
sold their souls to the Devil for so very 
unsatisfactory a price. Mr. Langley deter- 
mined that, if he sold himself, it should be 
for his full value, and with that resolution 
he turned away to keep his promise to Mrs. 
Willing. He had debated for a moment 
whether he would go at all; but since 
Rose was waiting for him, and since, sooner 
or later, he must meet her with the change 
of manner which should mark his with- 
drawal—why, the sooner it was over the 
better. The whole business was unplea- 
sant enough to make him decidedly out of 
temper. Still, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, and a final backward glance at 
the mirror, he congratulated himself that 
his love-making, though it had gone toler- 
ably far, had gone no farther. Things 
might have been worse. 

Mrs. Willing meanwhile was receiving 
her guests in a drawing-room, which was 
furnished in a style old-fashioned enough to 
have lost all freshness, yet too modern to 
be interesting. The china vases on 
brackets and chimney-piece ; the pictures 
crowded on the walls; the knick-knacks 
strewn plentifully about; ugly and ill- 
chosen as they all were, yet revealed the 
aspirations of a nature, which, while 
desiring something better than its uncon- 
genial surroundings, had not force and 
insight enough to find it. Mr. Willing had 
possessed a refined mind, which had vainly 
striven to develop itself in the blighting 
atmosphere of a provincial town. lt had 
dwindled like a plant in a barren soil, and, 
at his death, nothing remained to show 
that he ever had a dream of artistic beauty, 
except this worthless collection which 
caricatured it. 

Every year had added something of 
dreariness to the room. The furniture 
was shabby ; the gilding was tarnished on 
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pretentious frames and cornices; the 
curtains were dingy, and the carpets worn. 

During her husband’s lifetime Mrs. 
Willing had secretly wearied of the society 
he loved. Such artists and men of letters 
as the neighbourhood could boast had 
gathered within those walls. But while 
she was yet in the deepest blackness of her 
widow’s weeds, the local scandalmongers 
had dropped in by twos and threes to 
enliven the monotony of her woe, and, as 
soon as she could once more receive her 
friends, she became the centre of a circle as 
frivolous and insipid as herself. These 
were the guests who were assembling that 
night, greeted by their hostess with a little 
cackling laugh. That laugh served for 
welcome, for interrogation, for admiration, 
for sympathy, for appreciation of anything 
which Mrs. Willing did not in the least 
understand. To any speech which per- 
plexed her, she made answer with this 
convenient sound, which was supposed to 
say: “Oh, how funny, how clever, how 
satirical, how surprisingly talented you 
are!” And Mrs. Willing and her laugh 
were in full force that evening. 

The room filled fast, and there was a 
buzz of conversation. The overhanging 
pictures looked down on the brightly- 
dressed figures below: on the young lady 
in blue who sang English ballads with an 
affectation of extreme archness, or pathos, 
as the case might be; on the young lady in 
pink, who had a preference for French 
songs, and a happy unconsciousness of the 
absurdity of her accent; on Miss Willing, 
a tall dark-eyed girl, looking upward, 
and sighing as she spoke of poor dear 
papa’s love of art; on young men who 
talked of dancing and lawn-tennis; on 
overdressed matrons and _ bald - headed 
men. 

To this assemblage entered Mr. Langley. 

It would not have needed a very obser- 
vant glance to see that he was altogether 
unlike anyone else in the room, and his 
demeanour showed that he was fully aware 
of the fact. His hostess hurried to meet 
him, and laughed a flattering welcome. 
“So good of you to come!” He bowed, 
and looked round, taking the whole scene 
in in a moment. He was bored, he was 
weary of it all, before he had so much as 
uttered a word. He had been there 
often before, but his thoughts had 
been in his golden castles in the air. 
For the first time he saw the whole thing 
in its stupidity, its dulness, its dreary 
absurdity. Miss Willing was at some dis- 





tance ; she had not perceived his entrance ; 
she stood with her head thrown back 
talking earnestly to one of her admirers. 
He knew what she was saying as well as if 
he heard every word ; had she not said it 
all to him? Everybody was doing what 
they had always done—Mrs. Willing was 
laughing, people were chattering, the 
shaded lamps threw their radiance on the 
‘same features, the same gestures. Mr. 
Langley hated it all. He walked straight 
to a quiet corner, and sat down. 

Mrs, Willing saw her daughter’s demon- 
strative conversation, and it occurred to 
her that Mr. Langley had noticed it also 
and was displeased. She hastily pursued 
him to his retreat, and introduced him to 
the young lady who happened to be sitting 
next to him 

“My niece, Miss Harrison,” she ejacu- 
lated, and then, having, as she hoped, 
provided him with harmless occupation 
for a few minutes, she turned to go in 
quest of Rose, and caught a glimpse of 
that young person vanishing through the 
doorway of the next room. At the same 
moment another arrival claimed her atten- 
tion, and she was obliged to allow events 
to take their course. 

Mr. Langley bowed to his new acquain- 
tance, but did not break the silence. He 
saw that she was a mere girl, not pretty, 
not stylish, wearing a country-made dress 
of some dark material, which gave her 
almost a quakerish air, and he saw, too, 
that, unlike most of the girls at Mrs. 
Willing’s, she was embarrassed and shy. 
He took a faintly malicious pleasure in her 
embarrassment. He perceived that she 
had expected him to begin the conversa- 
tion, and that she was a little uncertain 
whether it was her duty to speak if he did 
not. At last she raised her eyes with a 
glance, half-courageous, half-appealing, and 
asked him hurriedly if he liked music ? 
— if he played ? 

That glance was decidedly the most 
interesting thing about Miss Harrison, 
more interesting than the two feeble little 
questions which came in such haste that 
the second tripped up the first upon her 
lips. It revealed a pair of grey eyes, 
ordinary as far as brightness and colour 
were concerned, but with a certain peculiar 
intensity and possibility of passion in 
them. 

Mr. Langley, still with his half-concealed 
sneer, answered briefly that he considered 
himself altogether inoffensive, that he was 
not in the habit of singing or playing 
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or reciting verse, or torturing his fellow- 
creatures in any way. 

If he had smiled when he said it she 
would have answered with a ready smile, 
but he spoke with such a cold gravity that 
poor Miss Harrison did not know how to 
take the unexpected reply, and she looked 
away, disconcerted and abashed. He 
watched her for a few seconds as if he 
were studying something quaint, small, 
and curious, and then with a subtle change 
of intonation he took up the conversation, 
and saw her lift her head and look at, him 
again. Judging from her shyness, her un- 
formed manners and impulsive glances, he 
decided that any glittering paradoxical 
talk concerning life and love might produce 
an amusing and novel effect. To a 
practised talker three minutes will suffice to 
arrive naturally at any subject, and in less 
than three minutes Mr. Langley was in full 
swing, arguing, and supporting his argument 
with many illustrations, that the sole end 
and aim of life should be pleasure. The 
grey eyes, wondering, frightened, fasci- 
nated, were fixed upon his face. No one 
had ever talked to the girl like that before. 
She could not know how empty and 
indifferent it was to the man at her side. 
She stammered such shy answers as were 
absolutely needful, but her own voice 
seemed to have a feeble discord in the 
splendid music of his words. While he 
spoke she was conscious of a startling rush 
of freedom, a glow of colour, a throbbing 
of pulses, an outlook into a new and wider 
world. Her one desire was that he should 
not pause. 

Her very heart seemed to stand still 
when Rose Willing appeared upon the 
scene. Of course he would leave her—of 
course he would go and talk to Rose. To 
the poor little plainly-dressed cousin, Rose 
Willing, with her airs and graces, was a 
formidable enchantress, But, to her sur- 
prise, Mr. Langley was not to be drawn 
away from his quiet corner. He met Miss 
Willing’s advances with apparent uncon- 
sciousness of their meaning. When she 
was perplexed, and finally piqued, he 
parried her thrusts with smiling politeness, 
and, when she retreated, he sat down again 
by Emma Harrison, who waited in the 
shadow, silent and palpitating. For a 
moment he said nothing, but their glances 
met. There was a changed expression in 
her eyes, a faint dawning of self-conscious- 
ness; she was thinking of herself as well as 
of him. He would not go away—he 
would not talk to Rose. Could it be 





possible that he found pleasure in talking 
to her, that for her sake he was lingering 
there? The mere thought of such a possi- 
bility bewildered her. 

By a woman accustomed to homage a 
man’s attentions are easily appraised. If 
she cares for him she cares for them; if not, 
they are merely a natural recognition of the 
delightful fact of her charm. But a girl of 
whom no one has taken any heed finds in 
them a hint of something in herself which 
she had not suspected. She is ready to 
love the man who teaches her that she can 
inspire love. 

When Mr. Langley spoke again his 
listener was as eager as ever, and yet, 
paradoxical as it may seem, she scarcely 
grasped the meaning of his words, Her 
interest had shifted from his talk to him- 
self ; what he said was no longer the ques- 
tion, but why he said it to her. That the 
most brilliant young man she had ever seen 
should be drawn to her by an attraction 
the nature of which she could not divine, 
was something marvellously like magic. She 
was afraid to move, afraid to withdraw her 
eyes, lest in so doing she should uncon- 
sciously reverse the spell that held him. 
She knew she was not beautiful ; she knew 
she was not clever ; she longed to avow her 
deficiencies aloud, and the words would 
have come hotly from her heart in quick 
throbs of passionate sincerity. Was it 
possible that he could care for her, could 
desire love apart from any charm of grace 
or talent? If that were indeed possible, 
she felt that it was not possible that she 
should withhold the gift for one moment. 

The first notes of a waltz broke into the 
enchanted circle which his companionship 
had drawn about her. A middle-aged lady 
had been persuaded to play, and a few 
couples were about to dance in the next 
room. ‘The music brought Mrs. Willing, 
determined to end the ridiculous fiir- 
tation which had been remarked by every- 
body. She would have been uneasy, only 
that with little Emma Harrison it was too 
absurd, and she showed angry contempt 
under a thin veil of playfulness. 

She really could not allow it ; she was so 
anxious to introduce Mr. Langley to a young 
lady who had just arrived. He absolutely 
must not stay in that corner any longer. 

And at her heels came a clumsy youth 
with a pink face, predestined to be Emma’s 
partner in the dance. 

Emma had never dreamed of defying 
her aunt Willing. She would have obeyed 
in silence, though her heart died within 
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her as she looked at the pink-faced boy, 
had not Mr. Langley interposed. Mrs. 
Willing’s manner irritated him, and he did 
not care to conceal his ill-temper. He 
coolly asserted that Miss Harrison was 
already engaged to him for the waltz, 
looking straight into his hostess’s eyes as 
he spoke, Emma stood up and put her hand 
on his arm, trembling with delight and fear. 

There is something of mastery in a fear- 
less exhibition of ill-temper, and there are 
women who find an attraction in it. They 
have been trained and drilled till they 
wear their company smiles, as a matter of 
course, over discontent, angry or aching, 
as the case may be. They dare not break 
the laws of good manners in the least point, 
they are conscious of their slavery, and 
this man does not care twopence for rules 
and regulations, and will only smile when 
it pleases him. If he smiles on them, are 
not such smiles worth having, smiles from 
a hero who dares scowl on all the world 4 
They measure his courage by what they 
would need to emulate his defiance, for- 
getting that they have been lessoned aut of 
courage. 

So Emma Harrison admired her fearless 
cavalier with the simplest sincerity. She 
knew, of course, that she herself would 
pay for it all; that Mr. Langley would 
presently make his bow and retire in 
safety; and that she would remain 
with her offended aunt Willing. But 
why should he think of that? She was 
proud to suffer for his careless audacity, 
though her hand quivered on his arm at 
the thought of the reproaches which 
would fall on her when he was gone. She 
would not even have wished him to con- 
sider her. It seemed to her that so small 
a matter was beneath his notice, and she 
exulted in his indifference. A woman will 
not only condone a man’s selfishness, she 
will glorify it. 

Mrs. Willing retreated, baffled and more 
angry than before, gathering back her 
skirts as Emma went by, and casting a 
significant glance at the girl, who returned 
her gaze almost unconsciously, with eyes 
full of fright and rapture. Emma was 
trembling at the thought that she danced 
badly, she had never been properly taught, 
and the small, brightly-lighted room swam 
before her dazzled eyes as if she were 
entering some terrible arena. After a turn 
or two, during which she was conscious of 
his arm about her, but conscious also of 
inharmonious movement and clumsy effort 
on her own part, Mr. Langley paused. Rose 





Willing and her partner stopped also, and 
Rose, fanning herself, looked contemp- 
tuously at her little cousin. Mr. Langley 
saw it. 

“Do you care about this?” he said. 
“Shall we sit down? I’m tired to-night ; 
to tell you the truth, I’m not much in the 
mood for dancing.” 

The girl, who had been standing by him 
abashed and silent, lifted eyes radiant with 
gratitude to his face. It seemed to her 
that all her failures and shortcomings were 
transmuted to happiness in the sunlight of 
his presence. He would bear with her 
still, then, in spite of her awkwardness ; 
he would make excuses for her ; he would 
smile, and take the responsibility of her 
ill-success ; he would stay and talk to her. 
Ah, how good, how good he was! Her 
heart was full to aching with the thanks 
she could not utter, and Mr. Langley 
thought, meanwhile, how wretchedly the 
woman at the piano was playing, and how 
slowly the tedious minutes went. Well, 
at any rate, his behaviour to Miss Willing 
had been unmistakable enough, and the 
perplexed and offended glances which 
sought him where he sat, ensured his con- 
stancy to his companion till it should be 
time to go. 

That time was coming ; Emma knew it 
as well as he did; the heavy certainty 
burdened her till she could hardly utter a 
word. She was thinking to herself that it 
was the most beautiful evening of her life— 
it was an evening apart from all her life 
—it was as perfect as a dream, and it was 
over suddenly. In the midst of something 
he was saying she interrupted him, speak- 
ing blindly and confusedly in a low voice : 

“ Ah, but what does all that matter ? 
I shall never see you again !” 

It might have been an outburst of 
childish impatience, it was so simple, but 
for the keen edge of pain piercing through 
it. Mr. Langley had never heard anything 
quite like the directness with which the 
words were spoken, with no grace, or 
strength of voice, and yet with an accent 
of their own. One would have said that 
they could not come from the girl’s lips— 
hardly from any lips whatever, lips are too 
flexible and too much accustomed to speak 
for such an utterance—but that they came 
straight from a suddenly wakened heart. 
It was an intensely real cry breaking into 
the false, commonplace chatter which filled 
the room. Mr. Langley felt that he was 
the only man there who could have elicited 
it, or recognised it, 
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“Oh yes, you will, one of these days,” 
he said lightly. ‘No doubt weshall meet, 
or if not ” He shrugged his shoulders 
by way of ending to his sentence. 

To that no answer was possible; she was 
silent, and, for a moment, so was he. The 
note which he had struck in his careless 
experiment lingered in his ear, it interested 
though it could not really touch him. It 
was the one sensation of his evening, and 
he dwelt on it curiously. 

“Oh, of course we shall meet,” he said 
again, when the silence grew awkward. 

“T don’t know. I live in the country ; 
I’m only staying here for a week,” she 
answered, 

The fire seemed to have died out of her 
eyes; she was frightened at herself ; she 
drew back into her shyness. The passion 
which had flung her at his feet in those 
murmured words, had ebbed like a spent 
wave, and left her mute and helpless. 
When Mr. Langley took his leave she bade 
him good-bye with scarcely a word. She 
saw, though she hardly seemed to see, how 
he bowed his ceremonious farewells to 
Mrs. Willing and Rose, and she heard the 
closing of the door behind him. Then, 
left conspicuously alone after the com- 





| panionship of the evening, she kept her 


place beside his vacant chair, while the 
guests dropped off by twos and threes, 
and while he was walking up the street, in 
the cool night air, under the stars, smoking 
his cigarette, and rejoicing in his escape 
from the Willings. Emma watched the 
couple who stayed latest of all with a kind 
of dull fascination. The lady stopped at 
the door, and came back to make some 
arrangement with her hostess about meet- 
ing the next day, and then went with 
renewed good-byes. After which Mrs. 
Willing turned round exactly as Emma 
knew she would, revealing an expression 
of face which she commonly reserved for 
her maids and her near relations. 

“Well,” she began, “I must say that I 
never did think that a niece of mine——” 
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A STORY IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Hetty woke early the next morning. 
There was that sort of stir and unrest in 
the air which any latent excitement in a 
household seems to evoke. Servants ran 
about aimlessly : doors were banged or left 








open. There were continual rushes to the 
kitchen entrance, or even as far as the gate, 
of three or four print-clad female figures 
with fluttering caps and eager faces agog 
for news. 

When Hetty came down, the first 
tidings which greeted her were that the 
second pistol had been found “down in 
the grate, wedged in behind one of the 
fire-brick cheeks and covered with ashes, 
like as if it had been throwed there on 
purpose to burn it up,” the housemaid said, 
all in a flutter of excitement at being first 
with the news. And indeed it was impor- 
tant, as Hetty felt when she reflected on the 
stress George Hamilton had laid on the point 
of Ernest having gone to Albion Street 
unprovided with a weapon. If the pistol 
now found could be shown to be the fellow 
of that already known to belong to Major 
Hollis, so much would have been proved in 
the prisoner’s favour; and in the hope of 
ascertaining that fact before going to Mrs. 
Pentreath, Hetty asked eagerly if the 
morning paper had arrived. 

Yes, it had, and had been taken straight 
up to the mistress, she was told; and 
rather aanoyed at the information, for fear 
of the effect any piece of bad news might 
have on the invalid, Hetty made haste to 
her room. There, however, she was met 
by a fresh disappointment. Mowcher, the 
maid, opened the door an inch only, and 
seeing who it was, said at once that Mrs. 
Pentreath was busy reading her letters, and 
did not require Miss Mavors. She had 
breakfasted already in bed, and begged 
Miss Mavors would take her own breakfast 
and go on with her usual occupations 
without troubling about her. 

There was nothing in the message, nor 
in Mowcher’s manner (which was always 
prim and formal), but it cast a chill over 
the girl all the same. Yesterday it was 
only her coaxing that had prevailed on 
Mrs. Pentreath to take food at all, and 
the latter had clung to her and kept her at 
her side as though deriving some comfort 
from her very presence. There had even 
been some talk of the girl sleeping in her 
room at night, and though Hetty had been 
glad when this was over-ruled on account 
of the mental and bodily fatigue from 
which she was already suffering, it gave her 
a keen sense of pleasure to feel that the 
old relations between them were renewed, 
and that now in her day of trouble Mrs. 
Pentreath was willing to depend upon her 
for the sympathy and tenderness her young 
heart was so anxious to bestow. 
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Was some fresh pain in store for her, 
or was it only fancy that Mowcher’s thin 
lips had a not displeased smile lurking 
behind their straight lines? The girl went 
away silently and eat her breakfast by 
herself, starting at every sound, and with 
so little appetite that even Hickson looked 
at her reproachfully when he came in to 
remove the things, and to observe for 


Hetty’s benefit that there had been a7 


telegram from Mr. Lorton, the solicitor, to 
say that he and Mr. Hamilton would be at 
the Lodge by ten o'clock, and that Mrs. 
Pentreath had ordered the carriage at half- 
past to drive into town. 

Hetty was prepared for the second 
announcement. It had been arranged 
yesterday that if the widow were well 
enough she and her young companion were 
to go to town in the morning so as to be 
near Ernest, and get the earliest tidings of 
the result of the inquest ; and the girl had 
no sooner been reminded of it than she ran 
upstairs again to see if her guardian was 
fit for the journey, and if so to help her 
to prepare for it. 

Once again, however, Mowcher answered 
her knock, and after a moment’s colloquy 
with someone within, said her mistress 
was better, and much obliged, but did not 
require Miss Mavors’s assistance ; and too 
hurt and mortified to say any more, or 
even to ask whether she should get ready 
herself, Hetty wert away to her own room 
a prey to all manner of bewildering doubts 
and perplexities. 

Did Mrs. Pentreath mean that she was 
not to go? But that could hardly be. 
Why, only last night they had talked it 
all over, and had decided to go to a private 
hotel in Clifford Street, and put up there 
for the night at any rate, or till all was 
settled—which in other words meant till 
Ernest Pentreath was either set at liberty 
or committed for trial. 

“We sha’n’t want Mowcher. You will 
do anything I want for me, little Hetty,” 
Mrs. Pentreath had said; and if the 
carriage was ordered for half-past ten, 
Hetty felt that she ought to be ready 
for it. 

After all, Mowcher, who was never very 
amiably disposed towards the young girl, 
might have altered the wording of the 
message; or Mrs. Pentreath might have 
received letters or papers which required 
her whole attention till the lawyer's 
arrival. It would show miserable small- 
ness and huffiness on Hetty’s part if she 
were not to get her things ready, because 





she had received what might never have 
been intended for a snub. 

She got out her dressing things, there- 
fore, and having put them up in a small 
hand-bag, was just changing her dress for 
one of black cashmere, which she thought 
would be more suitable for London wear, 
when there was a knock at the door, and 
Mowcher entered. 

Hetty’s hands dropped involuntarily. 
Somehow she guessed the woman’s 
message before it was uttered, and blushed 
up all over her pretty face and neck a 
hot fiery red. 

‘Tf you please, miss,” said Mowcher, 
turning away her eyes with an obtrusive 
assumption of not seeing what Hetty was 
doing, ‘‘my mistress sent me to tell you 
that she is going up to town this morning, 
but she will not need to trouble you to 
accompany her, so you can make your own 
engagements just as you please. She has 
ordered me to go with her instead,” added 
Mowcher primly. 

Hetty looked at her. 

“ Very well,” was all she said. She could 
not have added another word to save her 
life ; but when the lady’s-maid was gone 
she sat down, half-dressed as she was, on 
the side of the bed, and burst into a very 
childish fit of weeping. 

What did it all mean ? 

There was an interruption soon. She 
had not heard any sound of arrivals; but 
one of the maids—not Mowcher—came to’ 
tell her that Mr. Lorton and Mr. Hamilton 
were in the drawing-room, and Mrs. Pen- 
treath said would she go there at once ; and 
only waiting to complete her toilet as 
hurriedly as possible, Hetty went. 

They were all three in the room when 
she entered—Mrs. Pentreath dressed for 
walking, and looking as stately as usual in 
her rich silk and furs; Mr. Lorton, an 
elderly, sharp-faced little man whom Hetty 
already knew by sight, standing close to 
her; and the vicar some way off at a 
window. He came across the room and 
shook hands with her, but the lawyer only 
turned slightly and bowed, keeping his 
attention fixed the while on Mrs, Pen- 
treath who was speaking to him, and who 
went on with her sentence without any 
regard to Hetty’s entrance. : 

“Yes, Mr. Lorton, my son has been 
foolish, and I own it. He has a host of 
good qualities, which I think even his 
enemies will admit; but among them he 
has one great fault: he is weak, sadly 
weak, where women are concerned ; and, 
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being so, he lets himself be made a victim 
of by any forward unscrupulous young 
woman who chooses to risk her reputation 
by throwing herself at his head in the 
endeavour to secure him as a lover or 
husband. I assure you I have seen the 
whole thing carried on under my own roof, 
and by people who owed everything to my 
bounty, and therefore I can easily imagine 
that in India——” 

“ My dear aunt,” said the vicar, speaking 
rather hastily, “is not this beside the 
point? What we are discussing are 
Ernest’s present difficulties, not his past 
ones, and the matter in hand now is how 
best to exonerate him from the suspicion 
which is resting upon him, and which, 
unless the coroner’s inquest closes this 
evening with a verdict of ‘suicide’ or 
‘accidental death,’ must ultimately land 
him in the felon’s dock. His innocence, 
therefore, must if possible be made clear 
to-day, and as the duel theory must be 
given up——” 

“ButI thought Mr. Lorton said——” Mrs. 
Pentreath was beginning rather piteously, 
when the lawyer interrupted her. 

“That it was one which, if properly 
worked, might at any rate get him off with 
a comparatively light penalty? Certainly, 
madam, I did say so; but as Captain 
Pentreath denies it altogether, and not 
only swears that he never so much as had 
a pistol in his hand, but adheres altogether 
to his original statement, we must of course 
accept that statement as the true one, and 
try our best to use it to his benefit. The 
other side will of course endeavour to do 
the contrary, and as their view of the case 
is that it was not merely a murder, but a 
treacherous and vindictive one, they will 
strain every nerve, and call forward every 
witness in their power, to prove it so. 
Now, Mr. Hamilton’s desire and mine—in 
which, I must add, your son heartily con- 
curs—is that you and—and this young 
lady,” he glanced slightly but observantly 
at Hetty, “should be spared the pain of 
being called as witnesses on either side. 
He could not call you; for he says himself 
that he believes neither you nor any one 
else in the house knew of his presence 
there ; that he knew you and Miss Mavors 
had an engagement elsewhere that evening, 
and that, guessing from the large gates 
being open—that is a point, Mr. Hamilton, 
and may prove an important one—that 
you had not returned, he let himself in 
with a latch-key and went straight to his 
own room ; that, being too unhappy in his 








mind to rest, he only remained there for 
ten minutes or so ; and that, as he departed 
without seeing any one or disturbing any- 
thing in the house, you could have no means 
of telling that he had been in it. Now, is 
this statement correct as regards you ¢” 

“Quite,” said Mrs, Pentreath. “I was 
out, as he says, and had no idea till yester- 
day evening, when my nephew told me so, 
that Ernest had been near the house in my 
absence. With regard to Miss Mavors, 
however, she was not with me; and Mr. 
Hamilton has probably repeated to you 
what I stated to him yesterday—I may 
add, in her presence, and without her con- 
tradicting me—that she was in bed and 
asleep. All that I know of my own know- 
ledge, however, is that I left her in bed 
and apparently asleep at eight o’clock, and 
that on returning home at a quarter to 
eleven, which must have been very few 
minutes after my son left, my maid, whom 
I sent to enquire for her, found her in the 
same condition, Miss Mavors is here, 
however, and you can question her for 
yourself. It is quite possible that she may 
know more of my son’s movements than I 
do, and on the evening in question may 
have expected him to return, and have 
risen to receive him. I should not like, 
for her own sake, to suppose that it was 
so, but I say it because on a previous 
occasion——” 

“ Aunt Julia, this is wrong and cruel,” 
cried the vicar indignantly, “and you 
have no right to say it at all. You would 
not do so if you were not upset and over- 
excited by all this miserable business ; 
and I hope Mr. Lorton will understand 
that, and not dream of insulting Miss 
Mavors by any such questions as you 
suggest.” 

“Well, Mr. Hamilton, I should be sorry 
to insult anybody,” said the old lawyer 
equably. He was used to family quarrels, 
feminine ones especially ; “and as Captain 
Pentreath himself is still under the impres- 
sion that Miss Mavors was out with his 
mother, it is evident that he did not see her, 
and there is no reason for anyone to suppose 
that she was not in bed and asleep; unless, 
indeed,” with a swift side-glance at the 
girl, “she should wish to contradict that 
supposition or make any statement of her 
own accord.” 

Hetty turned her head slowly and looked 
at him. Since entering the room she had 
not sat down or spoken, but had remained 
standing by a small table near the door, 
with one small hand resting on it as if for 
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support, and her face, from which every 
vestige of colour had fled before the first 
words Mrs. Pentreath was uttering, turned 
towards that lady. She perfectly understood 
everyone of those words. She felt their 
application to herself and thescorching insult 
conveyed in them as keenly and thoroughly 
as her worst enemy could have desired. 
She knew now that Mowcher or Hickson 


(it mattered little who) had told her guar- 


dian about her having been out with 
Captain Pentreath on the morning before 
the duel ; and she knew, too, how the fact, 
even by itself, but still more with the addi- 
tion of her guarded silence respecting it 
—and who knew what else might have 
been said respecting her ?—must tell against 
her character for integrity in that guar- 
dian’s eyes. She could read the outraged 
trust and confidence, the utter contempt 
for what must seem a callous and vulgar 
deception, flashing in every line of the 
handsome, haggard face in which pain and 
anxiety had worn such deep and piteous 
lines even in the last twenty-four hours. 
She felt it all, and knew that she was 
judged and condemned unheard; that 
nothing she could say in her defence—if, 
indeed, she could stoop to defend herself 
before a quasi-stranger like that little sharp- 
eyed lawyer—would have any effect beyond 
that of rousing fresh anger and incredulity 
in the woman before her. She realised 
that between them all was over; that even 
her lover, while standing up in her 
defence, did so more from a manly sense of 
honorr and chivalry than from his own 
confidence in her; and, with all this, she 
felt no indignation, none of the quick pas- 
sionate wrath which a few weeks back 
would have stung her to quick denial and 
recrimination. All that seemed gone from 
her, everything but a sense of utter, im- 
potent despair, the despair of a child who 
wonders vaguely at the cruelty which is 
wreaked on it, yet knows not how to com- 
plain or defend itself. Her fair, innocent 
face grew whiter and whiter, and her eyes 
large with a blank pitiful stare which 
looked like nothing but a tacit acknow- 
ledgment of guiltto her indignant patroness. 
Even the one red spot which had risen in 
either cheek when the vicar spoke, had 
faded away again before she turned in 
answer to Mr. Lorton’s query, and said, 
speaking very low but distinctly : 

“Certainly not. I have no wish to 
coutradict you, and I have no statement to 
make of any sort.” 

It was curious, but the sound of her own 





voice seemed to rouse her. She had no 
sooner spoken than she was conscious of a 
feeling of pleasure in having done so, and 
a determination to preserve her secret now 
at all hazards. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Lorton quietly ; 
‘‘then I may take it for granted that you 
were asleep, as supposed, at the time 
mentioned $” 

“ Certainly.” 

“And in that case, whether Captain 
Pentreath was here or not, you could not 
have seen him ?” 

“No; I never saw him that night at all.” 

It was easier than she thought, and her 
eyes met Mrs. Pentreath’s bravely. 

“T must ask you one or two more ques- 
tions, however. I have already asked 
them of the servants. Your room is, I 
believe, at some distance from the hall. 
Could you, if you had been awake, have 
heard anyone enter at the front door ?” 

“No. I did not hear you arrive to-day, 
though I was listening for you.” 

“ And your windows do not look out 
upon the front, so that—supposing again 
that you had been awake—you could not 
have seen anyone approach the house by 
that way ?” 

“T could not. 
sible.” 

“Thank you once more. Mrs. Pentreath, 
time is pressing, - the carriage is ready, 
Isee. If you will kindly let Mr. Hamilton 
put you into it at once, I will just make 
your man take me into his master’s room 
again, and then we will start without more 
delay.” 

The lawyer left the room as he spoke, 
and Mrs. Pentreath rose at once. Hetty 
had felt rather than seen the sigh of relief 
which had passed over the widow’s pale 
and rigid lips while she was giving her 
answers—answers given in defence of her 
own honour, not of Ernest’s innocence. 
She seemed to care nothing about that 
now ; but her courage had come back, and 
as Mr. Lorton left the room, she turned to 
her benefactress in a last appeal : 

‘Mrs. Pentreath, you are not going yet ; 
you will not go without even speaking to 
me !” she said, coming forward and putting 
out her pretty hands in a childish eager 
way, while the colour flushed to her face. 
** You are angry and offended with me, or 
you would not say what you have done ; 
but you had no cause to do so. I have 
done nothing wrong—nothing, and if you 
will only wait and let me tell you——” 

“Thank you, but I do not wish you to 


It would be quite impos- 
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tell me anything,” said Mrs. Pentreath 
coldly. ‘Others have done so—others 
who have no interest in lying to or 
deceiving a too——” 

“ Aunt Julia!’ cried the vicar. 

“George, I beg—I desire you will be 
silent. You may be a clergyman; but I 
am your aunt, and this is my house, and I 
will speak to my ward as I think fit and 
right whilst sheis in it. She has deceived 
me, and has taught my son to do the 
same, even making use of a pretended love 
of religion to trick me, so that now—now 
when I would give all the world to be 
able to depend on and assert his innocence 
against the whole world, I—Heaven help 
me !—I, his own mother, know not what 
to think. No, Hetty!” turning on the girl 
with sudden fire, as, frightened by. the 
anguish in her last utterance, the poor little 
creature tried to utter some word of 
remonstrance, “do not speak to me. What- 
ever you might say now I should disbelieve. 
George, give me your arm, please. Mr. 
Lorton is calling, and we cannot delay.” 

But when the vicar had put her in the 
carriage he came back for a moment. 

“ Hetty,” he said, taking the girl’s hand 
quickly in both his, “ this is terrible—for 
you and for me; but my aunt is beside 
herself with grief and anxiety, and she has 
been deeply wounded. Child, you must 
know that she has loved you. Why were 
you not more frank with her?” 

“Frank! About what? Oh, you don’t 
think——” Hetty was beginning when he 
checked her. 

“Hush! Itis no thinking. You don’t 
know it ; but I saw you walking with Pen- 
treath that morning when you would not 
let me accompany you; and Mowcher has 
told her mistress that the evening before 
she was in the inner drawing-room and 
overheard—— But I can’t wait now. 
Ernest’s fate is more important even than 


| this ; and I will see you again before night. 


Only remember this cannot go on. I have 
only borne it to-day on account of my pro- 
mise to you; but that must be broken 
now——” 

“Yes, that must be broken now, of 
course,” Hetty interrupted him. She pushed 
him gently away, pointing to the door 
where Hickson had just appeared to 
summon him. “Go,” she said, with a 
strangely woeful smile on her pale face, a 
smile which never touched the depths of 
despair in the dark, misty eyes. “They 
are waiting for you, and I—I can take 
care of myself. Do not trouble about me;” 





and then, as he let go her hand and went— 
for, chafe as he might at the necessity, he 
knew that, in truth, every moment was of 
importance—she turned and walked very 
slowly and deliberately to the window. 
The carriage was just driving away. Mrs. 
Pentreath had sunk back in the seat as 
though already exhausted by the effort she 
had made ; and Mr. Hamilton was bending 
over her, wrapping the rug more closely 
round her knees. He seemed to be think- 
ing of nothing else, to have forgotten 
Hetty altogether. The girl stood there 
gazing, gazing with distended eyes till 
the last glimpse of the carriage and its 
occupants had disappeared in a cloud of 
dust. She did not move even then. It wasa 
cold raw day. Big black clouds with 
ragged, wind-torn edges were scudding 
across a pale, ash-grey sky. A bleak north- 
east wind swept the tall trees downwards, 
and tore the last brown leaves from their 
boughs, to send them whirling over the 
lawn in a weird and ghastly dance. High 
over head a flight of birds drove by with a 
long wailing cry. Then the gardener’s boy 
ran out and shut the great iron gates. The 
loud, jarring clash smote on Hetty as if it 
were a knell, the death-toll of her separa- 
tion from all who were near and dear to 
her. She put up her hands to her head 
with a sudden sharp cry, and fell upon her 
knees weeping bitterly. 


All the rest of that day passed like a 
long feverish dream, in which Hetty 
crouched over the fire, sometimes@rying, 
but generally thinking, wondering, debating, 
going over and over again the double 
round—what was happening in town, and 
what would happen to her? Now and 
then a servant came in to attend to the 
fire ; to bring her food, which she could not 
touch, or scraps of news which she swallowed 
greedily, only, perhaps, to hear them 
contradicted next moment. ‘The under- 
housemaid, who admired Captain Pentreath 
greatly herself, and believed Hetty to do 
the same, was particularly zealous in 
bringing her every scrap of gossip she 
could collect, and even made bold to express 
an opinion that it was “ downright crule to 
have left her behind that way, and she 
wondered missis would demean herself to 
hearken to that there Mowcher, a mean 
prying thing a listening about at droring- 
room doors when ladies and gentlemen 
were talking inside.” But though Hetty 
heard her so far as to take in that Mowcher 
must have played eavesdropper to Captain 
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evening before dinner, and had kept them 
to make capital of later on, she never 
moved or answered except by a faint 
smile or shake of the head. And so the day 
dragged on, and evening fell dark and 
thick with a drizzling rain, which pattered 
on the window like falling tears. One of 


said the word to herself, she had never 


realised it before till she heard it so spoken. 


Hickson was nearly crying too. He had 
known “ the captain ” since he was a bright, 
saucy boy. 

“Yes, miss,” he said, “and it was all on 
account of that there latch-key! If hed 


the maids came in then to light the| only knocked or rung so that someone 
lamps, but Hetty begged to be left in the | could have let him in, and so been able to 
firelight, and when dinner was announced | prove that he was here at the time he said, 


she only shook her head, and said pitifully | 
that she could not eat, that she was not | 
hungry. | 

‘But, oh, miss, you'll be ill. . You’ve | 
not eaten a mossel this day,” the maid said | 
reproachfully, and then started and ran off, 
saying there was a ring at the bell, while | 
Hetty sprang to her feet, roused in a 
sudden from her trance of wretchedness, 
and gazing eagerly at the door. 

Was it George Hamilton? He had said 
that he would see her again that evening. 
Perhaps he did believe in her after all, and 
was coming to tell her so; or perhaps 
Captain Pentreath had been set free, and 
in gratitude for his own escape had had 
the honesty to clear her. She tried to 
think of him and not of herself. It seemed 
horrible to her, when it was a question of 
life or death for this man, however vile he 
might be, that she could be thinking only 





of her own selfish troubles and interests. 


it would ha’ saved him.” 

‘** But—but I thought,” Hetty stopped 
and put her hand to her head. What was 
it the vicar had said on the previous day ? 
“If anyone were to prove he was in 
this house, and in the same mood as when 
he left the club, it might hang him.” 

Hickson looked at her compassionately. 

“Yes, miss, but you see they made a 
point of something which none of us had 
thought of. Everyone seems to have took 
for granted, you see, miss, that the deceased 
gent had only just been murdered afore 
the landlady got home. Indeed she swore 
as the body was still warm when she found 
it, but when the two doctors, as were called 
in, came to give their evidence to-day they 
both proved quite clear and positive as life 
had been gone out of the poor gentleman 
over an hour at the very least before he 
was found ; so if anyone could be brought 


to bear witness that the captain was here 


But, oh, why did not some one come to | at that time, that would settle the case as 
her? She could hear a great scurrying to | far as he is concerned. Even his worst 
and fro, and servants’ voices raised high in | enemies couldn’t make him out to be in two 
a clamour of tongues, something like a places at onst; so it’s just a question of 
scream ; and then at last the door opened | time, what they call an alibi, you see, miss.” 


a little, and she started forward to see | 
—Hickson standing respectfully in the 
entrance! He was still in his great-coat, 
all spotted and shiny with rain, and his 
face was so pale that Hetty forgot every- 
thing but the news which she saw he had 
come to bring. 

‘‘Oh,” she said, trembling, “is—is it 
over?” and then her voice broke. Hick- 


son came forward. There were one or two | 
[ first time in her life little Hetty fainted away. 
“ Yes, miss,” he answered, “it’s over— ai ahiceadl Bite 


of the other servants clustering behind him. 
the inquest, that is, and Mr. Hamilton sent 
me out to tell you. He couldn’t leave 
Mrs. Pentreath, she was too ill. 


against the captain, miss.” 


‘Murder! Hickson, they could not ! | 


They— | 
they’ve brought it in ‘wilful murder’ | 


But Hetty did not see; not at that 
moment. Her mind had grasped the 
position before Hickson’s slow speech had 
finished giving it utterance, and before the 
full view of it and of all that it involved, 
her strength broke down all at once. She 
tried to say, ‘‘ But he was here—I know 
it,” but something seemed to snap in her 
brain, a black cloud swooped suddenly 
down between her and Hickson, and for the 
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